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DIFFICULTIES IN LAND 
SETTLEMENT. 


N another part of the paper will be found an analysis 

by a well-informed contributor of the progress that 

has been made in settling soldiers on the land. ‘The 

record is not one of which the country has any reason 

to be proud. Our contributor only takes a year into 
account, but the mind of the public will go back to 1915, 
when immense trouble was taken to formulate a scheme 
for settling soldiers on the land. Indeed, a Commission 
was formed very soon after war broke out to enquire 
into the whole subject. Unfortunately, it did not contain 
anyone with force and energy enough to get a plan prepared 
then, otherwise how different things might have been. 
The demand for land had not yet started, and prices were, 
if anything, a little below those of pre-War times. ‘There 
had been no serious submarine menace to our food supply, 
and this journal almost stood alone in pointing out the 
great need of increased productivity in war time. These 
were circumstances in which land could have been very 
easily acquired, and, as it turned out, there would have 
been abundance of time to lick the small holdings into 
shape, furnishing them with roads, outbuildings, houses 
and so on ; in a word, preparing homesteads for the return- 
ing Army. It was not then realised, however, that the 
War was to be prolonged for years, and the energies of those 
who were most keen on the subject were diverted to other 
schemes. As the new Armies were formed and sailed away 
the scarcity of labour on the land became a matter of 
urgency, and everyone, old and young, high and low. 
began to give their energies to food production. Hence 
the preparations for settling soldiers on the land fell into 
abeyance, and, although it was never possible to say that 
the zeal for it had expired, nevertheless the subject only 
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simmered without any definite result until the Armistice 
was signed. Even then there were so many distracting 
excitements that the business of acquiring the land and 
parcelling it out made very little progress. ‘Then came the 
Act to which allusion is made in the article. A system 
was devised and a real movement took place. ‘That it 
has not been greater in value is due in large measure to 
the difficulty of providing houses. 

To work land a man must live on it, and ihe 
lodging accommodaticn of the country was shown to 
be miserably inadequate as soon as those who had 
been fighting with the Armies began to come back to 
their native villages. Another complication arose out 
of the boom in land. ‘The business of small-holding 
is not one that at the best of times gives a great margin of 
profit. Its recommendation is not really commercial so 
much as that it offers a free, healthy and open-air life 
which, in the eyes of some, and they probably the 
wisest, counts for far more than money. But a man must 
have an income even if he spends an outdoor life, and the 
greater the cost of land the more difficulty is there in 
wresting from the soil a return for the capital invested. 
Again, it has been borne in on the minds of all who have 
taken a practical interest in small holdings that a great 
deal depends upon the quality of the land. Wherever 
one goes in England, into Norfolk, Cambridge, Lincoln, 
where land is good, small holdings are at a premium, and 
the occupiers are generally engaged in trying to add 
acre to acre. But where the land is poor the small-holder 
has a very hard struggle. It is quite true that if he be deter- 
mined and possessed of the capital and patience necessary 
he can form good land out of bad. But that is work for 
the trained student and the enthusiast. An ordinary soldier 
who had taken a farm because he liked the idea, but had no 
previous knowledge of it would be heartbroken with dismay 
if set down on a piece of waste and told to convert it into 
arable and pasture and that it would yield him a 
large income. ‘These things can be done, but only 
those who have capital and are in no great hurry 
for a return from it can reclaim land and make wealth out 
of it. But a poor man who lives from day to day cannot 
afford to wait for a return, and the Government did not 
help him much. It would have been possible to follow 
the example of Germany and reclaim the waste by State 
money, or it would have been equally feasible to let the 
man have the minimum amount of good land required 
to provide an income for him and place at his disposal 
an acre or two of waste that he could add gradually to his 
holding. 

Both courses have been followed with — success. 
But agriculturally we in this country are very conservative- 
so conservative, indeed, that the little holder, asa rule, 
simply reproduces the large farm in miniature. In Norfolk, 
where the system flourishes, you will find a man working 
ten or fifteen acres, following the Norfolk four-course 
system, fattening his bullock, or perhaps two, raising in 
regular rotation his grain, his hay, his roots, and, generally 
speaking, going on in the same way as his rich neighbour. 
He succeeds because the best land in Norfolk is as produc- 
tive as any in the world. In counties not so exceptionally 
fitted for the purpose the small-holder’s work is by no means 
so easy. Yet it deserves every encouragement. ‘This 
country needs a backbone formed of men who save, if they 
save at all, out of the work of their own hands and do not 
engage in an active or smouldering war against Capital, 
but themselves are owners of property, and therefore not 
indifferent to acts of spoliation. 





Our Frontispiece 


N the first page of this week’s issue of CouNTRY LIFE we 
reproduce a portrait of the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
D.B.E. She was among the first seven women to become 
magistrates, having recently been sworn in as a Justice of the 
Peace for the County of Durham. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 


furniture should be sent as soon as possible to Country Lire, and followed 


in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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UROPE breathes a sigh of relief at the ratifi- 





cation of the Peace Treaty. An event like this 

is arranged beforehand, and it might be argued 

that the actual signing of the Treaty was of no 

more importance than, say, the ringing of the 
church bells at twelve o’clock on December 31st. But 
as one brings in a New Year so does the other inaugurate 
anew era. ‘There was an uncomfortable feeling that some- 
thing might go wrong at the very last and, at any rate, a fact 
is only a fact when it has been accomplished. Now the 
countries concerned know exactly where they are and 
ought to be able to settle down to work each in its own way. 
If Germany does so among the rest it will give rise to 
profound satisfaction. After all, Germany is a very great 
country, and in the past it has shown a power of concentra- 
tion and a capacity for developing its potentialities that will 
compare favourably with those of any other nation on earth. 
‘The German people have much leeway to make up, but those 
who are reasonable will admit that the burdens laid upon 
them are no greater than the responsibility for the war and 
its cruel conduct demand. ‘The country may have many 
hard years in front of it, but much is gained when the 
punishment it has to undergo is defined and also the 
object. They can now set themselves with the deter- 
mination of their race to discharge their obligations and 
resume their position among the other nations of Europe. 


\ OW that Peace has been established a great many minor 
“questions will have to be settled. One of the most 
important is the resumption of diplomatic relations. We 
cannot boycott a nation with which we are at peace, but 
care should be taken that the German representatives in 
this country should be free from any of the suspicions 
attached to the staff of the old German Empire. Not at 
once is it possible to forget the intrigues and spying that 
went on under their surveillance. Something of the same 
thing applies to representatives of the German Press. We 
are not at all in favour of excluding them because free 
interchange of news and opinions is as good a check as can 
be devised to misunderstanding. All that is necessary 
to demand is that any journalists from Berlin or the other 
arge German towns should be men of a high standing, 
who put their business of journalism first and are not going 
to play the part of spies or plotters. Attention should be 
paid to the kind of stuff they send over to their newspapers. 
As long as it is honest and fair comment there should be no 
interference. But the first budding attempt to stir up more 
ill blood between the nations should be promptly suppressed. 


[v is impossible to deny that a grave situation has arisen 

out of the refusal of the railway workers to accept the 
terms offered by the Government. ‘There must come a time 
when the public will refuse to yield to the constant pressure 
put upon it. Already the railway imposes a special taxation 
upon those who use it. It involves the payment of a fare 
lor passengers 50 per cent. higher than it was before the war, 
and an addition of 109 per cent. for many kinds of goods. 
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Now, obviously British commerce has owed much of its pros- 
perity to cheap transit. Every merchant and every little shop- 
keeper throughout the country is being hit by the increased 
charges. It may be possible to cheapen the carriage of 
passengers and goods by improving the organisation, but 
that is a thing of the future. Many plans are in the air, 
but none has yet been put into force. The additional 
earnings of the railways from the sources we have indicated 
are barely sufficient to meet the expenses. If the latter are 
increased, then the public will look in vain for a return to 
that cheap travelling and cheap transit of goods which they 
enjoyed before the war. On the other hand, if there is any 


just and reasonable concession demanded, the country 


would prefer that it should be made at once. But 
someone is required to hold the balance between the 
interests of those who use the railways and of those 
who work them for their own livelihood and _ profit. 


THE WISE-LIKIE CHAP. 
Aye, billies, I’m a wise-like chap, 
I dinna smoke nor drink, 
An’ gin I gie ma poke a slap 
Yell hear the siller chink ; 
Ma feyther has an aicht-pair * fairm 
Weel set wi’ byre an’ stack, 
There’s mony wull obey me 
An’ tak’ their pattern frae me, 
But Annie winna hae me, 
An’ ma he’rt’s near brak’. 
Ma Grannie’s saved a bit hersel’, 
She’s three-score year an’ ten, 
Wha’ll get the profit nane can tell 
(An’ vet I think I ken) 
It’s ill tae quarrel wi’ yer meat 
Sae, a’ her fleers + I tak’, 
An’ noo it’s like tae pay me, 
But little guid t’wull dae me, 
For Annie winna hae me, 
An’ ma he’rt’s near brak’. 
Ye'll likely mind the miller’s loon 
That was a fair disgrace, 
His auld dune hat was clour’d abune 
An’ mill-dust on his face. 
The Gouk !—He gae’d awa tae fecht 
An’ syne cam’ crippled back ! 
Yest’reen he pass’d ma Grannie, 
His left airm bandaged cannie, 
But his richt ane happit Annie 
An’ ma he’rt’s near brak’ ! 
VIOLET JACOB. 
* Farms are measured by Angus people by the number of horses 


required to work them. fT Sneers. 


()PPOSITION to the Dartmoor scheme is being organised 
~ by the Devonshire County Council, and the opposition 
continues to grow in strength. At the same time it would 
be a great mistake to undervalue the strength of the support 
given to the Bill. It holds out a very glittering bait to the 
population and has just that appearance of reasonableness 
which tends to deceive. ‘The propagandists put first the 
fact that Devonshire is not a coal-producing county and that 
therefore it ought to make greater use of its water power. 
Now, to a considerable extent this is true. ‘The whole 
country may, within a comparatively short space of time, 
have to rely more than it has done before on water power, 
whether it be derived from rivers or the tides. As a matter 
of fact, electrical schemes have previously been considered 
with a not unfavourable eye. But the chief objection to the 
present scheme is that it is conceived on a grandiose scale and 
goes far beyond the requirements of the district. Its finance 
demands the most careful scrutiny because it would be an 
unmitigated misfortune if the country were to be defaced 
and its amenities destroyed for the sake of a project which 
could not be an economic success. We hope the Devonshire 
County Council will investigate the problem from every point 
of view, and we look forward to its finding with confidence. 
F to speak the truth and shoot with a bow was the ideal 
training for a boy in ancient days, it is equally plain 
that to speak the truth and shoot with a gun is a good ideal 
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for to-day. ‘The Imperial Challenge Shield Competition 
has been inaugurated for the purpose of attaining at least 
one part of this ideal. For the conditions of shooting 
in the Imperial Challenge Shield Competition we are 
indebted to the National Rifle Association. ‘The object 
is to encourage every boy throughout the British Empire 
to learn how to use a rifle, and the intention of the donor, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Raymond W. Ffennell of South Africa, 
is that the prize monies should be utilised to improve the 
rifle shooting of the units and not be given to the individual 
members of the winning team. ‘There will be a Senior 
Competition for boys between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen years, and a Junior Competition for boys between 
the ages of eleven and fifteen. ‘The competition will be 
open to any platoon of the O.T.C., any cadet platoon, any 
cadet company, or any cadet corps. Boys at school, Boy 
Scouts, members of the Boys’ Brigade, the Church Lads’ 
Brigade, members of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, and the 
Jewish Lad’s Brigade and any corresponding organisation of 
boys will be eligible. ‘The prizes are handsome and the result 
ought to be a very great encouragement of shooting by boys. 


N view of the fact that a diphtheria epidemic is being 

threatened it is only common-sense that the necessary 
precautions should be adopted. ‘These are set forth very 
briefly and clearly by the medical correspondent to the 
Daily Telegraph. An essential point is that every case of 
sore throat should be taken more seriously than is generally 
the case, and a doctor should be called in if there is any 
sign of greyish membrane on the tonsils or at the back of the 
throat. If sore throat is accompanied by feverishness and a 
general feeling of illness it should be submitted at once to 
oacteriological examination. Diphtheria often starts with 
a form of sore throat that appears to be comparatively 
mild. ‘The use of antiseptic gargles should be encouraged, 
and scrupulous attention to the cleanliness of the mouth 
and teeth is very important, especially in the case of little 
children. It should always be remembered that diphtheria 
is one of those diseases that in these days can be cured if 
taken in time. Not so very many years ago it spelt death 
for the majority of those who took it. 


| T is all to the good that Lord Lee is pressing for, and 

securing, the decontrol of all agricultural products 
except wheat. Some milk producers are crying out about 
the removal of fixed prices which is to take place at the end 
of this month, but the sooner farmers are left to the free 
play of the market and can shake off the discomfort of 
official interference with their business the better for them 
and for the consumer. No doubt butter will double in 
price, because its present maximum bears no relation to the 
price of milk ; but plenty of people will be ready to pay for it, 
and the poorer consumers will not be any the worse 
off, tecause in any case they are buyers of margarine. 
oreign cheese would be a serious competitor to the 
home product, but for the readiness of the consumer 
to pay a better price for the better article. Even if milk 
prices fall, as we hope and believe they will, in many dis- 
tricts, the dairy farmer will be able to make up on his 
sales of cream and butter and will at least be master in 
his own house. The sooner meat follows milk the better 
for everybody. A guaranteed price is little use to the 
producer unless he is also guaranteed a market, but the Food 
Controller does not undertake to buy the beasts the farmer 
offers, and the glut of foreign meat is disorganising every- 
thing. It is, therefore, only fair that when the farmer can 
get a better price than the controlled figure for superior 
meat, he should be allowed to do so. 


[IME once and make your fortune, lime twice and lose 

it, is an old agricultural saw that at present has lost its 
edge. 
the question owing to the greatly increased cost of burning 
lime, transporting and spreading it. But much more liming 
is needed than the ground is actually receiving. Lime 
is scarce and dear, and the building trade absorbs nearly 
all that is produced. In these circumstances the Minister 
of Agriculture could not do anything better than increase 
the arrangements for establishing local plants for grinding 


It is difficult to lime once, and liming twice is out of 
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limestone and chalk. One or two plants have been laid 
down already, and more are required. The farmer in a 
chalky country ought at the same time to be reminded that 
there is no better way of achieving his end than that of 
chalking the land. This should be done on a very liberal 
scale, at least thirty or forty tons to the acre. Such a 
dressing will last for a very long time indeed, though it 
varies with the character of the soil. ‘The process is, of 
course, very well understood by practical agriculturists. 
The chalk is ploughed in as it comes from the quarry ; that 
is, broken only into small lumps. It does not decompose 
until exposed to the air, and as the ploughing goes on year 
by year portions are brought up to the surface and the 
fertility maintained. This is the most economical method 
of applying lime known, only there are many farms on which 
chalk is not obtainable, and it is for their necessities that 
more installations for grinding lime are required. 


‘T RAMPS once more threaten ‘to become a nuisance in 

rural England. They disappeared almost entirely 
during the War, but for some time past they have been 
loping along the roads in the fashion characteristic of the 
breed. All are a little better dressed than they used to be, 
and some are quite young. In winter the tramp is never 
so prevalent as in early spring, chiefly because he finds it 
difficult to get a sleeping place during the cold nights, and the 
places of refuge are generally full up. In summer he can 
curl up quite comfortably at the back of a rick or even at 
the hedge root. It is generally conceded, however, that the 
tramp is an unnecessary element in rural life. It was shown 
during the War that he could be induced to work, and there 
is much to be said for the establishment of labour colonies to 
which the habitual out-of-work can be sent. It is no good 
being sentimental on the subject. If a man is healthy he should 
either have to work for his bread or be made to do without it. 

TO WEENA. 
Darling take your joy ! 
April passes into May, May prepares the rose of June, 
In July the clock strikes noon. 
August brown and red September, chill October and November 
Weave a shroud for grey December. 
Darling take your joy! 
NICHOLAS. 


ANOTHER undesirable element growing fast in the rural 

districts is the poacher. We have never known him 
so numerous or so bold. His usual plan is to take out a 
gun licence, and therefore nobody can interfere with him for 
walking along a high road with a gun under his arm. When 
he sees game he generally shoots and takes the chance of 
being interfered with. Indeed, it is only a chance. ‘The 
post-war poacher is a much more formidable person to 
tackle than he was before doing a bit of soldiering. He is 
very capable of threatening with his gun or otherwise those 
not able to defend themselves; on occasions he will stand 
up to the gamekeeper or the keeper’s master, for the matter of 
that. Ina word, he has become a very objectionable feature 
of Arcadian life, and, apart altogether from the damage done 
to game, it will be necessary to deal with him if the comfort 
and safety of women and children are to be ensured. 


A\N interesting little controversy has been going on in 
certain parts of the country with regard to the policy 
of picking stones off agricultural land. It arose in this 
way: As everybody knows, the by-lanes of England 
have got into a deplorable state owing to the fact that the 
County Councils gave most of their attention to keeping 
the high roads in repair during the war. The difficulty 
about restoring the lanes to their earlier condition is that 
of getting stones for the purpose. At the quarry they 
cost quite as much as coals, and, as in many counties they 
have to be carted a considerable way, the expense is practi- 
cally prohibitive. But in old times the lanes did not depend 
on the quarry, at any rate, in that large proportion of England 
described as clay and chalk land, which is usually full 
of little stones and big flints. ‘The little stones were 
periodically gathered and used on the roads. But nowadays 
labour has become so expensive that it is difficult to find 
anybody who will do this work at reasonable expense. 
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HIS has led to an enquiry as to the actual effect which 
stones have on the land. Some farmers will not 
allow them to be removed on any account—at least, not 
comparatively small stones. Opinion is unanimous that the 
large flints should be taken away. ‘The farmer says that 
the land we have described is nearly all wet and cold. 
When the sun is shining the warmth is naturally absorbed 
in a greater degree by the stones than by the earth, since 
the moisture has to be evaporated from the earth as a 
preliminary. But there is little moisture in the stone, 
and so it heats, radiating its warmth when the sun goes 
down, and this has an appreciable effect on forwarding 
the crops. Another point is that such land is nearly always 
very sticky, and the plough going through it would have to 
be cleaned every few yards in wet weather were it not for 
the stones acting as a kind of scraper. Still further, in 
drought the stones help to prevent evaporation. 
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N Saturday International Rugby football begins once 
more with the match between England and Wales 
at Swansea. It is generally expected that Wales will win, 
but when the game is still in something of a chaotic state 
after the War nothing is more likely than the unexpected. 
In the last few years before the War this particular match 
had undergone an odd transformation. The time of 
great Welsh backs was temporarily over. Gwyn Nicholls, 
Gabe, Llewellyn and Morgan, the famous four who helped 
to beat the New Zealanders, had no successors, and it was 
only the fine play of the forwards that made the men in 
the red jerseys still formidable. The Englishmen, on the 
other hand, once raw novices in back play as compared 
with the Welsh, were almost embarrassed with riches 
behind the scrummage. A. D. Stoop and his Harlequins 
had set up a new standard, and the brilliance, pace and 
combination of the English backs used to win the match. 





THE BEGINNINGS 


By Prorressor D’ArcY 


FTER reading the first parts of Mr. Wells’ new and 
very remarkable book,” we feel inclined to say with 
the sailor, when he had read the tract—only he said 
it more forcibly—What if it be all true! For Mr. 
Wells has a story to tell more wonderful than words 

can say, stranger than all the strange stories he has told before. 
It is a history where one gropes for a beginning, and cannot 
contemplate an end; which goes back to days before there 
were days at all and to years before the years were made—to 
the childhood of the very Sun himself, before his own children, 
the planets, left his apron-strings. It harks back to things 
so immeasurably remote that compared with them that First 
of Days when the earth was without form and void was but 
as yesterday ; and then Mr. Wells lets us pull his witch’s bobbin, 
and time runs out so fast that with every paragraph a thousand 
thousand years run by. The earth boils and its crust bakes 
under a sky of steam in the “ hot youth of the world.” The 
sea is made and the earliest mud sinks into its bed, only to 
be lifted out of it again, and to be rent and torn by prodigious 
earthquakes and vast earth-tides ; until, one fine day, in the 
shallows of the shore, there appear little things that live, small 
sea-weeds, and tiny worms that creep in the mud. We take a 
long breath, and are ready to begin again, to watch the living 
pageant as it passes by; the trilobites, the ancient king-crabs, 
the early fish ; the first of air-breathers, who left his mother- 
ocean for the unaccustomed land—and in very truth “ illi 
robur et aes triplex circum pectus erat.” We pass on to the 
Age of Reptiles, and to the conquest of the air by giant ptero- 
dactyle and sharp-toothed, long-tailed bird; until, leaving 
behind us the Middle Ages of the world, we find ourselves in 
“a world already physically very like the world we live in 
to-day,” and walk the grassy fields where there are now flowers 
and bees and butterflies. ‘There we run up against the giraffe- 
camel and the long-jawed mastodon, the cursorial rhinoceros, 
the Uintathere and the Titanothere ; or enjoy the more con- 


genial company of “early hedgehogs,” of ‘ great swarms of 


” 


primitive dogs, some as big as bears,” and of the first of cats, 
“a small fierce-looking creature with knife-like canines, the 
first sabre-toothed tiger.’ At last, “ per una selva oscura,” 
we catch a shy glimpse of “ a lemur-like creature that clambered 
about the trees and ran, and probably ran well, on its hindlegs 
upon the ground. It had clever hands with which it 
handled fruits and beat nuts upon the rocks and perhaps [Why 
perhaps ?| caught up sticks and stones to smite its fellows. 
It was our ancestor.” 

From all this Mr. Wells goes on to trace, with a practised 
imagination and the pen of a very ready writer, the history 
of Early Man; the men of the Neanderthal and their fellows, 
who brought the big marrow-bones of reindeer and mammoth 
home to their caves to crack ; the big, strong men of Cro-Magnon, 
and the great artists who lived among them or soon afterwards ; 
the reindeer men, who were clad in deerskin, if they clothed 
themselves at all; the Azilian men, with their mysterious 
painted pebbles ; the hunter and the herdsman, in and by the 
noble woods of an all but modern Europe, where were the 
royal stag, the aurochs and the bison, when the mammoth and 
the musk-ox had gone. Let us epitomise no more, but leave 
‘Ir. Wells to tell his own story: of the races and languages 

ancient and of modern men, of Aryans and Egyptians and 
Jin Chinamen, of Greek and Roman and Jew, of Emperors 


OF MAN 


WENTWORTH ‘THOMPSON. 


and Popes, of knight and friar, of all sorts and conditions of 
men: until he comes down at last, as we hope and trust he 
will, to the times in which we are living and to the world of 
which he is a part. 

It is a very great feat indeed to be able to touch so great 
a theme with so light a hand, to sketch so vast and intricate 
a picture with so broad a brush. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Wells’ story will be hugely interesting, and rightly so, to large 
numbers of men and women—and to children, too. ‘To be 
sure, there is scarcely a page of the book, so far as I have read, 
where the reader may not pause sceptically, and set to wondering 
‘““whether it be all true.” It does not matter in the least ! 
We know perfectly well that a vast deal of it is theory and 
speculation, that even the great doctrine of the Origin of Species 
by Natural Selection (for instance) has its weak points, that 
even Laplace’s Nebular Hypothesis has found severe and 
forcible critics, and that even Sir Ray Lankester’s Eoliths are 
scouted by some. Many of us are old enough to have seen 
more sciences than one recast within our lifetime, and to feel 
the ground quaking beneath our feet on which our first teachers 
taught us to stand. But all that Mr. Wells professes to give 
and what he really does give us, is a freehand outline of the 
thought of the past generation, as it concerns the Childhood 
of the World, the evolution of living things, and the History 
of Man. He has taken great pains to tell us faithfully what 
many learned men have said and written for our instruction ; 
behind him, like Aaron and Hur, stand Professor Gilbert 
Murray and Sir Harry Johnston, and “if any man_ bave 
any matters to do, let him come unto them.” Moreover, 
Mr. Wells holds up a warning finger every now and then, 
telling us that this or that is what men fhink, rather than 
what they know. We hope and confidently believe that he 
will hold up that finger once and again, and will shake it in the 
face of his readers when he is done; lest those who begin 
in ignorance may think that he has endowed them with wisdom, 
and has told them all the History of the World. Science is a 
very great thing. But “les sciences ont deux extrem:tés 
qui se touchent.” One of them is that ignorance in which 
we all begin ; the other is that “ ignorance savante” to which 
with toil and labour and study we may at last attain. And 
those who fail to find it, as Pascal tells us, “ troublent le monde, 
et jugent plus mal du tout que les autres.” ‘Ihe cosmic story 
of modern science dazzles us by its beauty and amazes us by 
its completeness; but all the while we know very well in our 
hearts that ‘ though a wise man think to know it, yet shall he 
not be able to find it.” This is part of the text of Bishop 
Butler’s great sermon ‘“‘ Upon the Ignorance of Man.” Never- 
theless we press on all the while ; and the Bishop himself 
comforts us before he is done, telling us that ‘ though we walk 
by twilight, we must follow our eyes as much as if it were broad 
day and clear sunshine.” 

’ 'This, I am sure, is the spirit in which Mr. Wells writes. 
He knows as well as the rest of us that our knowledge is imperfect 
and our scientific assumptions full of undiscovered flaws. We 
walk in twilight; but it would be ridiculous to disdain the 
guidance and direction which that imperfect light affords. 
Mr. Wells is a bold writer, an untiring teacher, a devoted 
missionary ; and there are very few scientific men, if there be 
any at all, who could bring together and teach as he has done 
these fragments of the History of the World. 

‘Outline of History,” by H. G. Wells. (Newnes, Ltd.) 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS ON 
HERE are many exhibitors of pictures treading on 
each other’s heels in the galleries just now. But to 
the “ R.M.” public there is only one exhibition, that 
of Miss Somerville’s drawings and oil sketches, which 
opened at the Goupil Gallery on January 8th and 

closes on January 29th. One knew the artist as illustrator of 

the Somerville-Ross books ; but, though the original drawings 
loom large on the walls (and, as usual, triumph over their most 
successful reproductions), it is the other exhibits, the oil sketches, 
mainly of entrancing Irish landscapes, that are the real surprise. 

What strikes one at once and haunts the memory is the attractive- 

ness—I had almost written loveableness—of these pictures. 

Eloquent, alive, masterful, there is not one that it would not 

be a joy to live with. Each in its way is a revelation of a strong, 

rare personality, and of a rich one too ; for the range is wide, 
and no one picture resembles another. 

We give here a few specimens, selected almost at random, 
from either department of Miss Somerville’s art. No. 1, “ Old 
Flynn,” a pencil drawing characteristic of the ancient type of 
South-West Irish farmer and horse, also of the wild seaboard 
in which the black-legged wolves that are called foxes in West 
Cork have their strongholds. No. 10, ‘ Mrs. Hanora Brickley,” 


a very brilliant pen and ink study of a woman who might be 
St. Ann or St. Elisabeth, but was in real life the entirely untruth- 
ful and untrustworthy witness in a piece of litigation (see “ The 
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HERSELF AND HER WORK. 


Boat’s Share ”’) the intricacies of which would have sent Solon 
into a lunatic asylum. No. 26 (“ Hulla, Hulla, Hulla!” says 
me lad. ‘* Look at he!’’) outline drawing, faintly coloured, 
of a sportsman untrammelled by convention, who is out to 
slaughter the fox by fair means or foul—foul means preferred. 
No. 88, “ Julia,” oil study that might have been made in Madrid, 
but which, as a matter of fact, represents a girl of the County 
Cork. 

Near the Fastnet Light (the last light between Europe 
and America) is a long strip of rocky coast known as “ Spain,” 
and this pallid, inky-haired girl, with eyes like burnt holes in 
a blanket, is doubtless a legacy of the Spanish Armada. 
No. 93, “ Trahartha Rocks.” A summer’s day; tearing 
north-westerly wind; piles of torn white clouds; furious 
blue sea. ‘It is impossible to exaggerate the colour effects 
of the summer Atlantic in a raging off-shore wind. ‘The scorched 
grass on the rocks shows the force of the drought that burnt 
up the South of Ireland last summer.” (Thus, at the private 
view, a gentleman who turned out to be Miss Somerville’s 
brother.) 

It does not astonish one to find in the drawings the keen 
eye, the intense and humorous characterisation of type that 
springs out of every page of the Somerville-Ross books. Con- 
fronted, however, with the oil sketches, the writer confesses 
to a slight shock of surprise, followed presently by an obscure 

sense of confusion, as of one convicted 
of a poor and ungrateful memory. The 
jg: fact is, we are all obsessed by the fun 
of the “R.M.” and Co., and forget 
that, as Dr. Ethel Smyth points out 
in a prefatory note to the catalogue, 
this knack of making one laugh to ex- 
haustion is but one among the joint 
authors’ many and brilliant gifts. 
These landscapes are familiar to us 
elsewhere, or ought to be, and nowhere 
is the “‘ poet’s vision ”’ that called them 
into being more magically at work than 
in “ Mount Music ’’—the latest of the 
books that bear the two names—which 
for sheer beauty, profound tenderness, 
and a certain matchless altitude of soul, 
stands alone among its brethren. In 
spite of the fun, the interest of the 
story gud plot, the power of the 
character drawing, the — enthralling 
light thrown on conditions in Ire- 
land, this is the impression that 
dominates all others as one lays down 
the book. : 

But this is no literary review. 
Let us rather turn to the ever con- 
genial theme of personalities. 

Living almost entirely in the south- 
west corner of Ireland, Miss Somerville 
is seldom to be seen in London, so I 
gladly borrow a description given by 
one who knows her: ‘‘ A woman freer 
from side than anyone it is possible to 
conceive ; a manner of great simplicity 
and directness ; a personality sugges- 
tive of fastidious distinction, whose 
reserve is helped out and_ rendered 
unalarming by total absence of self- 
consciousness combined with the usual 
unfailing Irish agreeability.” 

mm But there is more to come. Let 
no one imagine Miss Somerville is 
primarily a writer or a painter, or even 
a sportswoman. ‘The basic fact is 
that she is . @ farmer, inciden- 
tally also a stock breeder, and a discreet 
experimentalist, not to say speculator, 
in horseflesh. Further, one learns that 
her activities include the training and 
ultimate disposal of the fruit of these 
experiments and speculations. In 
fact, like most Irish hunting ladies, 
she is by no means above horse 
coping; but buyers may be confi- 
dent that she won’t sell as sound an 
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“HULLA! HULLA!” SAYS ME LAD, “LOOK AT HE! 
LOOK AT HE!” 


unsound animal! And it appears that this is very high praise. 
In connection with this part of our subject it may be 
mentioned that the writer met at the private view one who 
had recently had the honour of entertaining Miss Somerville, 
and who related that, after side topics (such as the distressful 
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position of the Irish landlord class politics, and the possible 
tangible results of the Exhibition) had been lightly touched on, 
the conversation took a serious turn. “‘ In fact,’ added her 
host, ‘“‘ I think her friends’ first care should be, after the 
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exhibition, to keep her away from Tattersall’s.” It is only fair, 
nevertheless, to mention that, according to her friend Sir 
Horace Plunkett, she is a keen and shrewd politician. 

As one who for many years has counted on the joint authors 
as a source of unfailing delight—and more than delight, for 
work of that quality is a rarity in literature—it is impossible 
to write or think of E. G2. Somerville without conjuring up 
the vision of “‘ Martin Ross,’’ whether as self-revealed in her 
own work (for there are articles and sketches in which the 
collaboration is temporarily suspended) or in the beautiful 
portrait her cousin has drawn for us in “ Irish Memories ”— 
a portrait fashioned by implication, by suggestion, by a hundred 
almost impalpable touches, as if the painter had shrunk from 
treating her subject too directly, lest memory, and the dead 
weight of regret, might paralyse the evoking hand. . . . 

As we all know, “ Martin Ross” died some four years 
ago ; hence it was strange and arresting to gather, as one can 
but gather from the preface to “‘ Mount Music,” that the 
partnership still subsists. Far be it from us to enquire further, 
to ask in what exact sense that preface is to be understood. 
But this much ‘is certain. ‘Taken in its simplest meaning, 
it is unthinkable that so perfect an interpenetration of two 
spirits, so complete a fusion of two noble artistic ideals, can 
be arrested, let alone nullified, by death. Possibly it is rather 
increased a thousandfold. 

This is a consoling reflection for such as had feared that 
“Irish Memories’ would have no successor, and who may 
now see in “ Mount Music ” a sure guarantee for the future. 
And the same may be said of this Goupil Exhibition, for it 
appears that Miss Somerville is shortly going to Sicily with her 
friend Dr. Ethel Smyth in order to paint. A. FF, 
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THE GREAT 


RS. MEYNELL, who writes an_ introduction to 

Helen Mackay’s Chill Hours (Andrew Melrose), 

explains the title as referring to “that hour before 

the dawn, well known to nurses and _sailor-men, 

when illness reaches its crisis, and vitality is at its 
lowest.” It is necessary to bear this in mind in order to 
prepare the reader for the sadness pervading this volume. 
Mrs. Meynell refers to the ‘“ perverse melancholy which is 
characteristic of the writer,” and in this way disarms criticism. 
It might otherwise have been pointed out that humour is not 
out of place even in tragedy. Humour, as distinguished from 
wit, may be tender and is always suffused with human sympathy. 
It does not detract from pathos, but, on the contrary, lends it 
lustre and beauty. ‘The author’s material is derived from a 
keen realisation of what happened in France probably more 
than in any other belligerent country during the War. It is 
not fully expressed in her words, but implied everywhere, so 
that any reader of intelligence will be inclined to fill up and 
enlarge her story. When the French troops were called to the 
Colours in 1914 they went, as our own did, in joy and even in 


merriment. Especially was this so in the case of the peasant 
proprietors. But the great tragedy shadowing all others 


was that the personality of husband and wife, of lovers, of 
fathers and children became separated by far more than the 
distance between them. The hard working peasant proprietor of 
France had cares enough, but they were cares which he shared 
with his family. He lived a hard life. ‘Those who painted it 
in rose colour knew little of the facts. ‘The average holding 
in France was discovered on enquiry made while war was in 
progress to be astonishingly small. A man who had to earn 
his own livelihood and that of his family from the cultivation of 
nine or ten acres of land was never without anxiety. But immense 
as had been his worries before, they looked very simple and 
innocent after a few weeks that stretched out to years in the 
trenches. The suffering, hardship and weariness experienced 
there had no counterpart in the fields. Beyond all, there was 
the suspense of continual danger. Soldiers laughed at it at 
first, but the firmest nerves were shaken when day after day, 
week after week, month after month, and year after year they 
continued to live with a sword suspended above their necks, 
witnessing daily the fall of comrades and relatives and many 
a time almost dazed by the incessant shell-fire that came not 
only from the opposite hosts, but from mines sprung from 
below and bombs dropped from the sky. They had to con- 
centrate themselves on a new and hideous task which consisted 
in killing and saving themselves from being killed. 

That was one side of the story. The other is to be sought 
in the homes which the men had left. Everybody praised the 
splendid heroism of the French woren who went on culti- 
vating the ground close to the firing line and performing tasks 
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beyond their strength. Not only had they to work hard, but 
they had to market their produce, buy, sell, get their houses 
and stables mended and to do a hundred other jobs which used 
to devolve upon the men. Their position was rendered all 
the more wretched because in France, as in every other country, 
there were harpies left behind who had not the grace to be 
ashamed of preying upon the necessities of these women. In 
one story it is told how first a cow and then a horse fell sick and 
died because the woman in charge was afraid to incur debt by 
having the leaking roof made watertight. Eventually she had to 
succumb, and the moneylender with his heart of stone drew 
his hateful web round her. Henceforth her whole energy 
had to be directed to the invention of means for getting out of 
debt. In these difficulties she derived no consolation from 
her husband. Letters passed, but letters between the illiterate 
tell very little. ‘The woman did not know how to manipulate 
her phrases and had to appeal to the services of a letter writer, 
which means that the messages she sent consisted of the stock 
phrases which a man of that kind writes down for every customer. 
They told nothing to the man in the trenches that had the 
personal touch which goes with intimate conversation. The 
peasant husband was as little capable of explaining himself 
in writing as his wife. He wrote few letters and those con- 
sisted only of meaningless generalities. The author is too 
much an artist to write this all out as we have done, but it is 
the stuff out of which such perfect art as “Second Hay” 
ismade. The parting of Lise and Yvon—indeed, there were two 
partings—show it all much more pathetically than could have 
been done by mere exposition. ‘I am so tired, let me go,” 
was the refrain of the man. ‘“‘ Thou wilt write, thou wilt 
always write, Yvon?” she said, for something to say, and his 
reply was, “ But yes, of course I will write.” Then when she 
had watched him go away down the Bayeux road in a foriorn 
ecstasy she began to ask would he ever come back again and 
eventually started to run after him, calling, but he could not 
hear her calling because he walked fast and the wind blew 
loudly. It was their little dog that overtook him first. When 
she came up she was breathless and could not speak. 


She wanted to tell him that the dreams were not gone, the struggle 
had not really worn the glory off, that, behind all the hard driving on 
and on of nec2ssity, there was love yet. Of all that, she could say 
nothing. She stood panting. 

‘What is it?” he said. 

She said, in gasps, her hands both at her throat, ‘‘ About the hay, 
it was for the children, the old people,’ she stopped, choking. 

He said, ‘‘ I must go, Lise. I shall miss my train in Bayeux.” 

She said, ‘‘ Yvon, Yvon, I seemed to have forgotten everything, 
for just the hay.” 

He stooped and "issed her, and turned, and went on. He went 
away, walking fast and heavily and steadily along the Bayeux road. 

It was the same with the seigneur as it was with the 
Madame la Marquise, waiting for Philip in “ One 
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or Another,” became a sister figure to Lise. She, too had to 
wait for her husband, and when he arrived and her hand held 
his very fast “‘ it was because of his hand that suddenly every- 
thing changed.” It was something worse than illness. He 
who had gone off young and gay returned grown old. He 
told her of a night attack before which he “ had got the illusion 
that his head was made of glass, and that the sound of the guns 
was shattering it,” and then he stopped on the path and stood 
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looking. His was a failure to which no blame could be attached, 
but he would not have admitted as much when the letter came 
from his sergeant to tell him that Lieutenant Denis Seguin 
was killed in the attack of the night of Tuesday and Wednesday. 
These are the things on which Mrs. Mackay discourses. ‘They 
flood war time with a light of horror and show as nothing we 
have read elsewhere has done the mental suffering which 
flowed from it. 
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A BAMBOO 


NE of the drawbacks of a forester’s 


fession is that he rarely lives long enough to see the 


STreate Jt pro- 


results of his labours. This is particularly the case 
in India, where a forest officer hardly ever remains 
more than five years in one division. \nd what is 
five years in the life of a tree? But with bamboos it is different, 
for the shoots attain their full dimensions in the course of a few 
months and are ripe for felling after three years. It is this 
that makes the bamboo one of the most interesting species the 
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Indian forest officer has to deal with, for he can literally watch 
its growth and observe with certainty the results of his care 
and attention. 

In many places, where distance from the market makes it 
valueless for export, the bamboo is still looked upon as a weed 
cumbering up the ground beneath more valuable forest trees. 
But elsewhere it is one of the most valuable forest products. 
Indeed, few forests in India can show a net revenue of nearly a 


pound an acre per annum, which is what is now being: derived 
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CARTING 
from the Hoshiarpur bamboo forests in the Punjab. These 


two forests—Karnpur and Bindraban—situated at the eastern 
end of the Siwaliks, overlooking the Beas river as it passes from 
the hills into the plains, cover altogether an area of 6,000 acres, 
of which nearly 4,000 acres comprise almost pure bamboo. 

lor many years these forests were worked on what is known 
as the “Royalty”? system. That is to say, each year the right of 
felling was put up to tender, the would-be purchasers offering 
to fell a minimum number of stems during the season and paying 
for the same at a fixed rate per hundred for each class of bamboo, 
The 
bamboo traders of the Punjab are, however, all more or less 


the classification being made according to size. large 


closely connected with one another. Many of them are intimately 


related, and they made it their business to ensure that there 
was little or no competition for the contract. Year after year 
they offered the same rates, and the number of stems they agreed to 
fell was never more than that for which they already had an assured 


market. They were woefully lacking in enterprise, and took no 


BAMBOOS. 


steps to create a larger market for their produce. In consequence 
nothing approaching the full possible out-turn was ever obtained 
from these forests under the Royalty system, and while the more 
accessible portions were continually overfelled, the outlying 
tracts were hardly ever touched. Now the only way to keep 
a bamboo forest in proper condition is to make fellings in it 
that it 
is next to impossible to get anything out of them at all. It 
will be understood, therefore, that not only was the Forest 


Department losing revenue owing to only a portion of the out- 


regularly, otherwise the clumps become so congested 


turn being worked out, but in parts of the forests the growing 
stock was deteriorating in value through want of felling. 

At one time getting the bamboos to market was a difficult 
undertaking. The nearest railway station was at Gurdaspur, 
a town twenty miles away on the other side of the river, the 
W ith 
involved 


way lying for the most part along very rough roads. 
ordinary country bullock carts the journey, which 


crossing the Beas in a ferry boat, occupied the better part of 
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DRESSING STEMS AFTER FELLING. 
But about five years ago a branch line was opened 
Mukerian, 


two days. 
from Jullunder to matters 
siderably, for the railhead was now only fourteen miles away, 


which simplified con- 
along a level, fairly good, though unmeta'led, district road. 
Yet even so the traders refused to advance iheir raves, and it 
was realised that some drastic change would be necessary if 
the Forest Department were to obtain anything like the proper 
income from these forests. I[t was decided, therefore, that as 
soon as the necessary labour and transport arrangements could 
be made, the department should take over the entire exploitation 
of these forests. .\ beginning was made in departmental working 
during the winter of 1917-18, and the success which has followed 
has far more than justified the change of policy, for during 
the last three years the revenue obtained from these two forests 
has increased fourfold, while the actual net amount now received 
for every hundred bamboos is more than double what was 
previously paid by way of Royalty. 

There is little doubt that in normal times the traders would 
have done their utmost to wreck the department’s efforts by 
getting their requirements from other parts of India and refusing 
But the war created an enormous 


Vast quantities of the green stems were 
5 


to buy any of the out-turn. 
demand for bamboos. 
required for building temporary huts for the new armies, while 
stems which had been fired and straightened sold readiiy for 
tent and stretcher poles and lance-staves. The demand exceeded 
the supply, and everything that could be delivered at the rail- 
head was readily purchased both by the traders and by the 
various military departments. But quite apart from the increase 
which resulted in forest revenue, the breaking up of the traders’ 
monopoly undoubtedly saved Government many thousands of 
pounds, for during the war Government departments were some 
of the largest purchasers of bamboos, and had the traders retained 
complete control of the market they would unquestionably 
have reaped enormous profits. As it was, the Forest Depart- 
ment, by holding to a policy of obtaining no more than a fair 
price for its produce, and by dealing as far as possible directly 
with other departments, was able to keep the market price of 
bamboos within reasonable limits. 

In the Punjab the felling season for bamboos is a com- 
paratively short one. not commence much 
before October and have to be completed by the end of January, 
although another month’s work can be got in between May 15th 
and June 15th. 


Operations do 


There are thus only five months in the vear 
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il 


which fellings can be made, the reason being that stems felled 
at any other time of the year are very liable to be attacked by 
the bamboo borer, a small insect which eats away the inside of 
the stem and renders it useless for anything. To fell more than 
a million stems during five months requires, however, a large 
amount of 


labour. Fortunately, there is a fairly large local 


population in the neighbourhood of these forests who, being 
for the most part agriculturists, have little to do in their fields 
during the winter months. When the work is in full swing as 
many as 300 or 4¢0 men are employed on felling alone. 

For felling a primitive form of bill-hook is used, which is 
extremely useful for getting among the crowded stems at the 
base of the clump, though in unskilful hands a great deal of 
damage may be done to other shoots in the clump. ‘The bamboos, 
having been felled, are next roughly dressed of their side shoots 
and tops, and are then tied into bundles of five, ten or twenty, 
according to size. For the time being these bundles are thrown 
out on to the compartment lines, but at the close of the day's 
work are collected together and carried on the coolies’ heads to 
Here those which to be manufactured, 


the forest depots. are 


that is, fired and straightened, are put on one side, while the 


others which are to be marketed green are loaded into carts 
and sent off to the sale depot at the ra‘lthead. 

Making up the green bamboos into, maybe, tent poles or 
lance staves is by far the most interesting part of the work in 
these bamboo forests. 
the 
of small boys armed 
clever at this 


a bad shot and damaging the skin. 


The first stage in making up is carefully 


to clean off all knots. This is usually done by a 


gang 


with sharp adzes. They soon become 


work and rarely spoil a bamboo by making 
The poles are then cut to 
length, according to the purpose for which they are required, 
and handed over to the skilled workmen, known as kamaggurs, 
for straightening. Each pole is now put through a hot wood 
fire. This not only makes it supple, but also gives it a rich 
brown colour, and by melting the dirty waxy covering gives it 
a clean and highly polished appearance. After this all curves 
are removed by bending the stem with some force in an opposite 
direction. The instruments used for this are either an upright 
pole planted in the ground, with slanting holes bored through 
them to take the bamboos, or a small implement held in the 
hand, which is used only for small stems and delicate work, 
staves. better 


how the straightening is performed than any description. 


such as lance The illustrations give a idea of 
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HE late Mark Antony Lower, F.S.A., in his “ Worthies 

of Sussex,” writes: ‘* Whether the De Gaugy of the 

apocryphal Roll of Battel be or be not the progenitor 

of the noble family at Firle: whether the Gages can 

or cannot trace to a Norman stock, . . . it is 
sufficient for the antiquity of the name in Sussex to aver, that 
by the marriage of a Gage with the co-heiress of St. Clere of 
Heighton-St.-Clere, in the fifteenth century, he established 
for his posterity a territorial connection with Sussex which for 
length of time, I think, is surpassed only by the Ashburnhams, 
Pelhams, Gorings and Barttelots.”” Not only is this so, but, 
with one or two exceptions, the Gages have had a longer associa- 
tion with one residence in the county—Firle Place—than is 
the case with the great houses of other ancient and noble families 
in Sussex. 

In the first decade of the fifteenth century, when Henry IV 
was settled upon the throne, we hear of John, son of John Gage, 
who was married to Joan, heiress of John Sudgrove of Sudgrove 
in Gloucestershire. By this lady he had a son, Sir John Gage, 
who married Eleanor, second daughter and co-heiress of Thomas 
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St. Clere of Heighton-St.-Clere in the parish of Firle (Firle 
Village, to the west of Firle Place, is known as West Firle, 
the great house and Heighton Street representing East Firle), 
and by this means he became possessed of divers manors and 
estates in Sussex, Surrey, Kent, Buckinghamshire and Northamp- 
tonshire. It was soon after this eventful union that the Gages 
built, or more probably re-built, Firle Place. Sir John was 
an adherent of the House of York, and found it necessary to 
sue for pardon at the hands of Henry VI in 1455—the same year 
as the first battle of St. Albans, when the Yorkists were victorious 
and the gentle, saintly Henry VI was made prisoner. Sir 
John soon after this obtained his knighthood from Edward IV, 
and lived to enjoy his estates and honours well into the reign 
of that monarch, dying in 1475. His eldest son, William, 
succeeded to Firle, among other possessions, while John the 
younger was the progenitor of the Gages of Raunds in North- 
amptonshire. William Gage married, in 1741-42, Agnes, 
daughter of Bartholomew Bolne, or Bolney, of Bolney, Sussex, 
cousin of William of Wykeham, the famous Bishop of Winchester, 
and for this kinship the descendants of William and Agnes Gage 
can still claim the privileges of founder’s 
kin at New College, Oxford. ‘There is 
a good brass in Firle Church to 
William’s father-in-law, Bartholomew 
Bolney, and Aleanor his wife, who 
both died in 1476. He appears in full 
plate armour, and his wife in the 
horned or butterfly headdress and fur- 
bordered céte hardi of the period. ‘Till 
lately these and other brasses were kept 
loose at Firle Place, but the late 
Viscount Gage, very commendably, had 
them mounted on slabs of Sussex marble 
and placed over and around the door to 
the vestry-chapel on the north, wherein 
are the Gage monuments. 

The only son of William Gage and 
Agnes Bolney was christened by the 
favourite family name of John. At his 
father’s death in 1496 he was not yet of 
age and a ward of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, under whose tutelage he learned 
to be a good esquire and courtier. He 
served with the young Henry VIII at 
the sieges of ‘Tournay and Therouenne, 
and was given the captaincy in suc- 
cession of the castles of Guisnes and 
Oye, both in the then English fief of 
Calais. He was a persona grata at 
Court, and was soon made a member 
of the Privy Council and appointed 
Vice-Chamberlain and Captain of the 
Kings’ Guard. On the downfall of the 
crafty schemer, Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, in 1540 he was advanced 
to the important offices of Controller 
of the Household, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and Constable of 
the Tower. By this time he had been 
made a Knight of the Garter, and King 
Henry caused him. to be painted by 
Holbein, the Court painter, in the robes 
of the Order. Several copies of this 
large, life-size standing figure seem to 
have been made, if not contempor- 
aneously, a few years after the original ; 
for, besides the picture on the great 
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the drawing-room, and another 
is, or was, at Hengrave Hall, 
Suffolk, all of them bearing an 
inscription in gold _ letters: 
‘““Mesire Jean Gage de Furle, 
Cheval. de l’ordre de la Gartiere, 
du conseil d’estat d’Henry 8, 
Edward, et Marie, Rois 
d’Angleterre, et de l’avis conseil 
supreme de guerre. Lieutenant- 
General, avec Charles Duc de 
Suffolk, de Varmie du Roy 
Henry, a le sige et Prise de 
Bologne en France, Conestable 
de la ‘Toure de _ Londres.” 
About the time of the painting 
of this picture Sir John seems 
also to have been a Knight of 
the Shire, or, as we should now 
say, M.P., for Sussex. He was one 
of the principal generals in the 
expedition into Scotland which 
ended in the disastrous defeat of 
the Scots at Solway Moss, subse- 
quently going as joint Com- 
missioner with the Chancellor 
Audley and others to arrange 
treaties of peace with Scotland and 
the marriage, proposed, but never 
carried out, between Prince 
Edward and Mary Queen of 
Scots. As the title on the portrait 
recounts, Sir John was present 
at the Siege of Boulogne as Lieu- 
tenant of the Camp, and he was 
also Captain- General of the 
Horse. Henry’s will named him 
as one of the Council of Sixteen 
to assist his executors in the rule of 
the kingdom during Edward VI’s 
minority, and the Royal testator 
left his tried and trusty servant 
a sum that would be equal to 
four thousand pounds sterling 
to-day. 

Sir John throughout his long 
life clung to the Old Faith. How 
he contrived to do so and yet 
keep in favour and in office under 
Henry VIII, Edward VI and 
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Queen Mary is a puzzle: one must 
grant him the gift of tact, but it is evident 
that he was also a kindly, lovable and 
humane man, as well as a very discreet 
one, and this probably is the explanation 
as to his long service under monarchs 
and governments so diverse in character 
and policy. 

His displacement from the Con- 

stableship of the Tower by the Duke of 
Northumberland assured him _ the 
favour of Queen Mary, when the poor 
Ten Days’ Queen, Jane, had acted out 
the tragic farce of her abortive reign 
and Mary had come into her rightful 
inheritance. 
"4 Reinstated as Constable of the 
Tower he had to attend the ill fated 
Dudley and his family to the scaffold. 
Before her execution Lady Jane Grey 
gave him her tablets, in which she had 
set down certain sentiments in divers 
languages, prompted by the sad sight 
of the dead body of her youthful 
husband immediately after his beheadal. 
In Sir Thomas Wyatt’s abortive rising, 
prior to this, Sir John was on duty 
with his guard of a thousand men at 
Charing Cross, but they had to retreat 
before the mob; Sir John, who was at 
this time an old man, being roughly 
handled. Edward Underhill, in his 
Autobiography, says: “‘ Syr John Gage 
and three of the judges, that were meanly 
armed in old brigantines, were so 
frighted that they fled in at the gates 
[of the Tower] in such haste that Gage 
fell down in the dirt, and was foul 
arrayed, and so shut the gates.” It 
will be remembered by all who have 
read the picturesque, if not strictly 
accurate story of “The Tower of 
London,” by Harrison Ainsworth, that 
Sir John Gage appears as a heroic 
figure in this and other episodes. 

We next find the gallant old knight 
in the capacity of the courteous custo- 
dian of Princess Elizabeth, when Queen 
Mary, not without reasonable cause, 
committed her half-sister to the Tower. 
This was not long before his death, 
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which occurred in 1556. As his son Robert proudly puts it: in the Gage Chapel, on the north of the chancel of Firle 
“Thus, havynge served in all these rooms and offices truly Church(Fig.10). As Mr. Lower puts it: “If he has not been 
and paynfully from the first yeare of our sovraign lord King ‘ idealised’ by the sculptor’s art, Sir John must have been a 
Henry VIII of famous memory, unto the 3d yeare of our man of very noble presence.” This tomb was presumably 
sovraign lady Queen Mary, untouched with any reproch or — executed either in Sir John’s lifetime or very soon after his 
unfaithfull service in [all] this time, being 77 years old decease, and it is, therefore, a rare example of a sepulchral 
he ended his life, in favoure with his Prince, in his owne memorial of Queen Mary’s short and ill-fated reign. It is 
house at Furle in Sussex.” He lies buried with his wife purely classical in design, and the alabaster effigies are beautifully 
Philippa Guldeford under a handsome table-tomb of alabaster sculptured: and extraordinarily life-like. ‘They are recumbent, 
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with their hands joined in prayer, Sir John, with handsome 
bearded face and crisp, curly hair (as in his portrait), being habited 
in the full plate armour of the period, with a starched ruff, 
a couchant ram, the family cognisance, at his feet. He, as 
becomes a hardy knight, rests on a rolled-up mattress. His 
wife, in pedimental headdress, with slashed, padded and puffed 
sleeves, has an embroidered pillow, befitting a gentle lady, 
beneath her head, at her feet the crest of the Guldefords—a tree 
trunk emitting flames of fire—and she wears a long chain and 
pomander ; while her lord has the collar and strap of the Garter. 

Sir John’s will, dated February 2oth, 1555 (7.c., 1555-59), 
directs that his blue mantle of the Order of the Garter be given 
to the College of Windsor: but the gold collar of. the Order 
his executors are to 
sell, and to give the 
proceeds to the poor 
who shall attend his 
obsequies, as well as 
to those of forty 
parishes in or near 
which his lands lie. 
He also founds a 
chantry in the church 
of Firle, and directs 
that the priest minis- 
tering there shall, 
besides his stipend, 
have meat, drink and 
lodging in his mansion- 
house of Firle for 
ever—a touching in- 
stance of faith in the 
permanence of human 
things! Attached to 
the will is an in- 
teresting inventory of 
Sir John’s household 
goods, which has been 
published by Mr. R. 
Garraway Rice, F.S.A., 
in Vol. XLV of the 
Sussex Archzeological 
“* Collections.” 

Sir Edward was 
the eldest son of Sir 
John, and had been 
created a Knight of the 
Bath by Queen Mary 
during his father’s 
lifetime. In his office 
of High Sheriff of 
Sussex he was obliged 
to proceed against the 
Protestants, but 
whether his task were 
to his taste or not, he 
seems to have shown 
kindness and courtesy 
to the martyr Wood- 
man burned at Lewes, 
as even the martyr- 
ologist Foxe admits ; 
and he probably 
inherited his father’s 
kindly nature. He 
and his descendants 
in this elder branch 
of the family for several 
generations remained 
steadfast Roman 
Catholics, and were 
buried in the chapel 
where the elder Sir 
John had made his tomb. In 1622 nis descendant, another 
Sir John, was made a baronet. He married Penelope, third 
daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Darcy, Earl Rivers, by Mary 
his wife, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Kitson of 
Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, whose picture and remarkable history 
we shall come to later. . 
_ _ It is now time to describe the great house that has been 
linked with the fortunes of the Gages since the sixteenth century. 
Of the house that was here in the fifteenth century, and which 
probably dated much earlier, we have no visible remains. 
Possibly it was entirely or chiefly of timber construction. 
Anyhow, it must have been rebuilt or transformed by the great 
Sir John Gage, who came into possession at the age of seventeen, 
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in 1496. In the absence of contrary evidence, we may assume 
that he rested content with the house his forefathers had 
bequeathed to him until the sixteenth century was well begun, 
and then, somewhere about 1520, he rebuilt or greatly altered 
and enlarged the older house. Of this early sixteenth century 
house only a small portion—a mere wing on the south front 

has survived to our day, and the main body of the present 
house, including the entire north and east fronts, which form 
the “ show ” sides (Figs. 2 and 3), is of various dates in the 
eighteenth century, to which we will return later. To 


show how little the house is known to the public, it is 
ignored in both Murray’s “ Sussex”? and in the generally 
excellent “‘ Little Guide,” by Brabant (Methuen). 


Nor does 
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it figure in the Sussex Archeological Society’s “ Collections.” 
Most of these old Sussex houses, nestling under the Downs 
for shelter, have their principal front towards the north. Our 
forefathers had a deep-rooted belief that the south wind brought 
sickness and that the north and east winds swept it away. 
Perhaps the words of Job, “‘ Fair weather cometh out of the 
North,” point to this belief having a very ancient origin : anyhow, 
we have Tusser, in his ‘‘ Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry,” writing : 

The south, as unkind, draweth sickness too near ; 

The north, as a friend, maketh all again clear. 
Figs. 4 and 5 show the southern front, with the low-pitched 
Early Tudor wing at the extreme western end. Here we have a 
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gable with moulded 
coping, faced with 
ashlar or coarse 
stonework, chiefly 
Caen stone, and 
having a good three 
light window in the 
gable end and others 
below with four- 
centred arched heads 
under a square label. 
The pair of windows 
in the middle or first 
floor have been 
altered, though the 
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label which em- 
braced them both 
remains, and_ the 
entire range of win- 
dows on ground and 
first floors in the 
recessed front to the 
eastward have been 
altered to sash win~ 
dows, probably 
within the nine- 


teenth century. 
With its creepers, 10.—TOMB OF 
flower borders, 


smooth-shaven lawn, broad gravel path and raised terrace 
bounded by a stone balustrade (Fig. 4), this south-west corner 
is charmingly sunny and picturesque. The ground rises steeply 
towards the south, and the foot of the northern slope of the 
Downs—out of which stands out the famous Firle Beacon 
—is clothed with a welcome fringe of ancient trees, some 
of which frame in the more distant views of the house. 
There is a blocked doorway with a four-centred arch in the 
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GAGE IN FIRLE CHURCH. 
east return wall of the gabled wing, the position of which is 
somewhat of a puzzle: at any rate, it belongs to this early 
sixteenth century period, as does a stack of brick chimneys 
seen behind the gable in Fig. 5. The projecting wing with 
a hipped roof to the eastward probably represents the companion 
gable of the Tudor front, but it has been so altered to bring it 
into conformity with the eighteenth century work that nothing 
of the earlier period remains. A doorway therein conducts 
to the smoking-room in the older 
portion, wherein is a carefully restored 
stone fireplace, discovered early in the 
present century, dating perhaps from 
about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. On the left of this (Fig. 11) 
is a fragment of coeval wall decoration in 
tempera colours, found at the same 
time ; and just under the comparatively 
modern ceiling is a length of frieze of 
the same date, in which, amid elegant 
foliage and scrollwork, appear two 
pairs of amorini flanking shields, charged 
quarterly with the arms of Gage, a 
cross saltire, gules, and Guldeford, a 
tree trunk emitting flames. The 
elegance of the design and the rarity 
of decorative mural painting in this 
period make this a noteworthy example. 
The comparatively low block of 
building in the south front, to the 
eastward of the Tudor wing, appears to 
represent an early eighteenth century 
addition or rebuilding. ‘The roofs are 
of Horsham slabs, unlike those of the 
Tudor part, which are tiled, and the 
elevation is of two tall storeys. What 
was the original eastern front of this 
block is seen in the view looking 
through the archway (Fig. 6), in which 
we have a somewhat homely treatment 
in a rustic Georgian manner of a two- 
storeyed elevation with a wooden door- 
way and stuccoed windows. In front 
of this and forming an enclosed court- 
yard or carriage entrance was built, 
apparently in late Georgian times—it 
is said from the designs of a French 
architect—the much loftier screen front 
shown in Fig. 2, and in detail in Fig. 1. 
The design is severely simple, but 
excellent in proportion, the modillion 
cornice and pediment, the gateway arch 
and the window over, with Ionic 
pilasters dividing the broad openings, 
being particularly effective. The long 
gallery, containing the greater number 
of the pictures, occupies the entire 
length of this east front on the first floor. 
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The finish of the work inside the courtyard is disappointingly 
poor, stucco and painted woodwork taking the place of the 
wrought stonework of the front. 

A dignified wrought iron screen, with piers and gates of 
the same, to the stable yard is weli shown in Figs. 7 and 8 ; 
and in Fig. g we have a view of the interior of the lofty hall, 
open to the roof, the exterior of which has been described 
above as the Early Georgian block intermediate between the 
Tudor wing and the Late Georgian screen or east front. We 
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see in this the stone fireplace, a double-coved ceiling of unusual 
construction, and various trophies of armour and big-game. 
Near the great doorway, on the left in the photograph, are 
Napoleon’s table and chair from St. Helena; and over the 
fireplace is a hunting scene by Snyders, surmounted by a 
coroneted shield of arms, with greyhound supporters and the 
Gage motto, ‘‘ Courage sans Peur.” Other smaller shields 
with the Gage saltire are placed at intervals round the cove 
of the ceiling. PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 
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The Gardens of Italy. by E. March Phillips. Edited by Arthur 

T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. (Country Lire, Limited, 1919.) 

HIS is by no means a mere reprint of Miss Evelyn 

March Phillips’ book, but a veritable reconstruction. 

While retaining much of the text and the illustrations 

of the previous publication, Mr. Arthur Bolton has 

added chapters on Venetian and Genoese Gardens, 
expanded the sections relating to Roman and Florentine exam- 
ples, introduced valuable architectural notes, and linked the 
whole subject together by an introduction of the utmost value. 
It is a brief epitome of the why and wherefore of Italian gardens- 
of their origin, growth, characteristics, uses—and of their 
influence on England and English garden making. But, 
though short, it is extraordinarily comprehensive and _ illumi- 
nating. It goes to the very heart of the subject and presents 
it to us with freedom and fulness. 

The gardens of Italy as we know them are gardens of the 
Renaissance in its maturity. But they are founded on those 
of classic days. Their designers were “heavily charged 
with the desire to recreate the past greatness of Rome,” and 
yet, as capable exponents of a virile age, they were original. 
“The energy of creation was still in its first momentum, and 
the antique was a stimulus rather than a clog.” They produced 
what was apt for the same habits of life in the same country 
and the same climate. The garden was the open-air edition 
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of the home, and the home was contrived less for comfort- 
able domesticity than for social intercourse of a rather cere- 
monious kind. Within was the great and stately but unhomely 
suite of rooms on the piano nobile ; without, the spirit of the 
piano nobile was repeated in splendid garden enclosures, thronged 
with such incidents as art and architecture could evolve out of 
the intelligent control and use of situation and gradient, water 
and vegetation. There, men and women, rich in attire, courteous 
in demeanour, could saunter and sit, discuss and gossip, eat 
and drink. Such were the habits engendered both in old Rome 
and Renaissance Italy by the genius of the people and the quality 
of the climate. Vignola and Ligorio, Lippi and Rainaldi, 
though full of creative originality, awake to the needs and fashions 
of their day, were possessed of garden ideas and produced 
garden effects cognate to those described by Pliny the younger 
some fifteen centuries before their time as belonging to his 
Tusculan Villa. ‘The upland site, the Apennine view, the 
geometric parterres, the topiary forms, the loggias for eating, 
the water works for coolness are all there. Water falling from 
a cistern is thence received into “a fine polished marble basin 
so artfully contrived that it is always full without ever over- 
flowing. When I sup here this basin serves for a table, the 
larger sort of dishes being placed round the margin, while the 
smaller ones swim about in the form of little vessels and water 
fowl.” The most creative and resourceful architect to the most 
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luxurious and wealthy Pope could not get far beyond this early 
model. But he could set it all out in splendid manner and give it 
the stamp of his individuality and the flavour of his generation. 
It was his good fortune to suffer from no disturbing foreign 
influences. If he borrowed, it was from Italy’s past. That 
is what makes the Italian Renaissance garden so impressive 
and convincing. It is autochthonous. It belongs to its land, 
to its folk, to its temperature, to its vegetation. It was born and 
has lived at home, and not been exiled to an alien shore. Such 
is the Villa Lante, near Viterbo, thus described by Mr. Bolton : 
It is difficult to think of a more pleasant place in which to spend 
a glorious Italian afternoon. ‘The water rushing down the quaint 
troughs is checked by the scrolis of the masonry as in the water- 
courses of nature. It is an artistic treatment of a naturally 
observed fact. ‘The music of the waters beneath the shade serves 
as a Lethe passage that blots out the glaring memories of the 
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Farnese.” The approach is up a_ loggia-flanked ascending 
way, down the centre of which the water cascades. Stairs, 
circling round a grotto on which huge water-gods recline, 
bring you to the parterre, of which one side is occupied by the 
casino, and the others are bounded by a parapet wall set with 
stone benches that the plinths of great termes separate (Fig. 2). 
“The peculiar distinction of this garden consists in the twenty- 
eight giant stone figures which stand round it on three sides. 
Interspersed with tall cypresses, they have a picturesque state- 
liness such as can hardly be matched elsewhere ” (page 225). 
To Vignola, also, we are indebted for the Villa Papa Giulia, 
where the end gallery pavilion rises above an arched and balus- 
traded depressed circus (Fig. 1). “* The great feature of the scheme 
is the sunk fountain court with its grotto used as a bathing 
pool. There is a vaulted and beautifully decorated sala di reposo 





3-—-THE FOUNTAIN OF 
dusty highway without. ‘The balance of the broad and massive 
twin casinos is the outcome of a fine masonic sense. They are 
veritable everlasting cubes of stone, relieved by a fretted surface 
of pilaster treatment that has none of the worrying obligations 
of an Order. The central fountain presents a modest appre- 
ciation of the human form, true in scale and vigorous in an attitude 
that stops short of the affectation of a studied pose. The island, 
with its four graceful bridges, is truly related to the sculptural group 
that it supports, to the surrounding parterre and the twin casinos, 
and thejscheme as a whole is free from the taint of the theatrical. 
(Pages 4 and 5.) 
The elegant Villa Lante and its gardens (Tig. 3) were designed by 
Vignola about 1566, after he had finished the “‘ stupendous pile ”’ 
of Caprarola for Cardinal Alessandro Farnese. There the gardens 
which stretch along the higher ground behind the Castello 
were afterwards enlarged; the section set in a clearing of the 
pine woods and having the casino as its principal building 
was “laid out some seventy years later by Cardinal Odoardo 
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opposite and smaller dressing rooms approached by ingenious 
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private passages. (Page 51.) For Pope Julius’ successor, 
Paul IV, Pirro Ligorio designed the Casino del Papa in the 
Vatican Gardens, but did not finish it till 1561, when Paul had 
been followed by Pius IV, so that the sumptuous little creation 
became known as the Villa Pia. An oval court is surrounded 
by a stone seat, except where pedimented tunnel-like portals 
lead out north and south and where a loggia hangs one pillared 
side over a pool, while the other faces a pavilion of two-storeyed 
height forming the front of the villa. It is a spot of joyous 
exuberance where the Italian stuccoist was given free play to 
show over the whole surface the full capacity of his craft. 

Such, by way of sample, are the gardens, of which several 
score are described in the volume and made clear and intelligible 
to the reader by careful plans and photographic reproductions 
of quite exceptional beauty. 
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THE COUNTY COUNCILS AND LAND 
SETTLEMENT 


LTHOUGH the Land Settlement Act did not become 
law until last August, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the County Councils began the heavy task of providing 
ex-soldiers with small holdings last January. The 
latest report of progress issued by the Ministry 
therefore gives the results of twelve months’ work and demands 
examination. A table with eleven columns of figures is a 
rather forbidding field to browse in, but the facts are there, 
and we will attempt some examination of them. 

APPLICANTS AND ACREAGES DEMANDED. 

Of the forty-nine English County Councils Rutland and 
London share the unenviable record of having wholly neglected 
-he needs of the demobilised man, for neither of them has 
acquired an acre of land. Rutland applicants ask for 1,308 acres, 
and London men for 300. Westmorland is not much better, 
for the demand for 347 acres has resulted in the Council 
acquiring eight. 

The county with the biggest list of applicants is the Isle 
of Ely with 2,376, asking for 27,043 acres, an average of about 
11} acres per settler. ‘The largest acreage applied for is 29,525 
in Gloucestershire, where the manner of farming calls for 
bigger holdings, so it is not surprising that the 1,549 applicants 
want an average of over 1g acres apiece. Next in order of 
magnitude is Somerset with 1,340 applicants requiring 
28,353 acres, and after Ely, Norfolk follows with 1,764 men 
asking for 26,887 acres. Wiltshire is wanted to supply 
24,534 acres for 1,126 would-be settlers, an average of nearly 
22 acres per man. The only other county over the twenty 
thousand mark is Cambridgeshire, where 1,288 applicants want 
20,050 acres. 

Of the Welsh counties, Anglesey, a veritable island of 
small-holders, heads the list with 440 men wanting 9,759 acres, 
and the most modest is Cardigan, where 403 acres are wanted 
for forty-two men. 

The totals of applicants are 29,293 for England and 
2,827 for Wales, 32,120 in all—asking for 501,156 and 63,807 
acres respectively, which makes a grand total of 564,963 acres. 
The size of the demand can be visualised with the statement 
that this means close on nine hundred square miles of land 
for the small-holder. As to how far this is the complete demand 
it is impossible yet to say. The Ministry’s figures are made 
up after omitting applicants who have since withdrawn or have 
been struck off the lists owing to unsuitability. They do not, 
however, include the few hundreds of men and women (for 
women who worked at agriculture for six months during the 
war have a statutory right equal with that of ex-Service men) 
who have applied direct for holdings on the Ministry’s Land 
Settlement estates. We shall shortly examine what the Ministry 
has done by direct administration. As applications continue to 
flow in both to the Councils and to the Ministry, and the per- 
centage of approvals is astonishingly high, the new applicants yet 
to be registered are likely to balance in number those registered 
who may not be approved, even if they do not exceed them. 

THE INTERVIEWING OF APPLICANTS. 

There are in effect three stages in the process of settling 
aman. First he applies, secondly he is interviewed and either 
rejected or promised a holding, thirdly he is satisfied by being 
given his holding. ‘The counties vary considerably in the zeal 
with which they tackle the task of interviewing, and some do 
not make a very good showing. Of 1,566 in Bedfordshire 
682 have not yet been summoned. In Cambridgeshire, g2g out 
of 1,288 are still waiting ; in Ely and Warwickshire more than 
half. On the other hand, Hertfordshire have interviewed all 
but eleven of their 344 applicants, Hampshire has kept waiting 
only fifty out of 684, Cheshire seventy-five out of 857, and 
West Suffolk seven out of 271. 

In Wales, Carmarthen is well forward, having talked to 
all their 167 applicants except two, and Pembroke to 355 out 
of 366, while Cardigan and Carnarvon have not seen half their 
prospective tenants. It is to be hoped the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture will spur on the backward counties to let the applicants 
have a “ Yea” or “ Nay.” Nothing is more likely to make 
the ex-Service man feel he is being played with than to leave 
him in the air, not knowing whether he may or may not look 
to securing a holding. At present there are 8,624 men who 
have not been interviewed. It is far too many. 

APPROVED APPLICANTS. 

We get nearer still to actuality with the number of applicants 
approved after interview—17,099 in England and 1,837 in Wales, 
a grand total of 18,936, out of 32,120 who have applied. This 
is not an unsatisfactory figure, and shows that some counties 


at least have been hard at work finding out the qualifications 
of the would-be settlers. What do they mean in terms of 
acres? If we take the reasonable average of 13 acres for each 
settler, it means that there are men actually promised, and actually 
waiting for, about one quarter of a million acres. Probably 
the impressiveness of this figure is not generally appreciated. 
Land settlement is not like housing. In the latter case the 
Government has quite generally said they will provide houses, 
but no individual has a specific promise that he or she will 
get a house. With land settlement it is otherwise. John Hodge 
has been before a committee of his Council and has been solemnly 
approved. If John Hodge does not get his holding he will 
have a specific complaint of the breach of a specific pledge, 
and he is likely to get vocal about it if the Council delays unduly. 


LAND ACQUIRED. 


Bearing in mind the quarter of a million acres promised 
to 18,936 John Hodges, we examine the list to find out what 
are their chances. ‘The total acreage acquired by the counties 
is 129,085 in England and 18,325 in Wales—a grand total of 
147,400. ‘That means that Councils have so far acquired only 
about three-fifths of what they need to satisfy the men already 
approved. ‘This is not a very cheerful prospect. The Councils 
dare not delay interviewing their applicants, but the faster 
they approve them the more behind they will be with their 
task, unless they speed up their rate of acquisition. But the 
Ministry’s return of land acquired is somewhat delusive. It 
has been bought, but when will possession of it be secured ? 
Obviously the existing tenants must have proper notice or be 
compensated handsomely for immediate disturbance. It does 
not mean, therefore, that three-fifths of the approved applicants 
are being settled forthwith, only that the land will sooner or 
later be ready, and it will be later unless the building of cottages 
and farm buildings is tackled by the County Councils with far 
more energy than they are showing at present. 

The activity of Councils in acquisition varies very con- 
siderably. With London and Rutland complete defaulters 
we can compare Norfolk, top of the list with its acquisition 
of 10,097 acres. Norfolk had a fine record under the 1go8 Act, 
and is evidently determined to maintain the lead. Somerset 
comes next with 9,056 acres, due, no doubt, to Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse’s determination to make Land Settlement a success. 
Cornwall and Wilts are both nearer seven thousand than six. 
The West Riding has 5,364 to their credit, and Bedfordshire, 
beloved of small-holders, has got 4,690, a very good figure 
when the small size of the county is remembered. Cambridge- 
shire, Cheshire, Devon and Essex have each acquired between 
four and five thousand. Worcester is feeble with 1,291 acres 
for 706 applicants, less than two acres per man; _ the 
Soke of Peterborough has 266 acres for 200 men, and 
Surrey is bad with 659 acres for 479 applicants, 272 of 
whom have been approved. In Wales Anglesey is top of the 
list with 3,134 acres, and Brecon at the bottom with 100 acres 
for fifty-nine applicants. 


ACTUAL SETTLEMENT. 


Still bearing in mind that a quarter of a million acres 
are needed to settle 18,936 men already approved and that 
over half a million in all are demanded by 32,120 applicants, 
both totals likely to grow, what has actually been done ? 

In England 3,669 men and in Wales 277 have been settled 
on a total of 55,181 acres, between January Ist and 
December 31st, 1919, and we may call it 4,000 men to this 
date. Some County Councils did not turn to the task very 
vigorously until the Act was passed in August, as until it had 
passed through both Houses of Parliament the measure of the 
financial assistance from the Treasury could not be taken as 
finally determined. It is therefore fair to say that the counties 
and the Ministry of Agriculture, for whom the counties act 
as agents, have not done badly. It is at least true that the 
Government have redeemed their promise to 4,000 would-be 
settlers, and they have not achieved the same results for 
4,000 people seeking houses under the Housing Scheme. 

THE TASK AHEAD. 


Four thousand men satisfied with 55,000 acres is something 
to hold up before the eyes of 32,000 men clamouring for half a 
million acres: it shows that the Government mean business, 
but the speed has got to improve. The Land Settlement Act 
sets out that the twenty millions of pounds provided shall be 
spent within two years from the passing of the Act. No one 
will want the counties to spend the money hurriedly, if hurry 
is to mean inefficiency, but hurry they must. One thing must 
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here be plainly said: the counties are very lethargic about 
building. Many of them fail to recognise the size of the task : 

few of them realise that a far-sighted policy alone will carry them 
through it. The difficulties of building are immense. Labour 
and materials are very scarce, transport is in chaos. But when 
all this is discounted, it remains that everything is not being 
done which could be done. Are the existing buildings on estates 
acquired being surveyed in order that they may be repaired 
and enlarged ? Are sites for the new cottages being selected ? 

Are the counties pressing their architects to get the designs 
for the new work completed We hear very little of any such 
progress. What steps are being taken by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to speed up this work? We observe that the 
Ministry say nothing in their Report of Progress about the 
building programme. Are they doing everything they can 
to popularise the use of local materials, pisé, concrete and 
the like, a development we have repeatedly urged in these 
pages? ‘The key to success in land settlement is not merely in the 
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acquisition of thousands of acres. We shall not be far wrong 
if we guess that many of the 4,000 men who have been settled 
are men who already had a cottage in a village, and that the 
balance have been accommodated in cottages already standing 
on estates acquired by the counties. But the limits of existing 
housing will soon be reached, probably have been reached, 
and rapidity of settlement must henceforward depend on a 
rapid building programme. 

We hope the Ministry of Agriculture will face the facts. 
In their operations under the old Small Holdings Act the 
County Councils were very shy of building and liked generally 
to acquire existing little holdings already provided with cottages. 
That policy must be scrapped. England wants houses for 
everybody, gentle and simple, urban and rural. Every cottage 
built on a new small holding helps to relieve the general housing 
pressure. The County Councils must do their share as part 
of the land settlement programme, and the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture must see that they do it. 





SOME PROSE 


Essays on Art, by A. Clutton-Brock. (Methuen, 5s.) 

TWELVE essays, either on art or on particular artists, are included 
in this book, most ot them having appeared originally in *‘ The Times 
Literary Supplement.” Ina vigorous preface Mr. Clutton-Brock outlines 
his attitude—the attitude of to-day and possibly still more of to-morrow 
—towards art ; in the essays he sets himself to replace the stale incense 
fumes of artistic creeds outworn with a bracing sea-breeze of thought 
concerning present-day realities. He will have nothing to do with 
any artistic mumbo-jumbo, with esoteric coteries of artists, with art 
for art’s sake. His belief lies midway between that of Whistler who, 
roughly speaking, held that the public was of no importance, and that 
of Tolstoy who, equally roughly speaking, held that the artist was of 
no importance. Mr. Clutton-Brock is concerned with demonstrating 
the importance to art of both artist and public ; he perceives that the 
ideal of fellowship which is emerging from the world’s agony of war 
applies to art no less than to any other human relationship. ‘‘ Never 
is it so completely a fellowship as in the relation between an artist and 
his audience the spirit in the artist speaks to the spirit in his 
audience. ‘There is a common quality in both, with which he speaks 
and they listen ; and where this common auality is found art thrives.” 
All the essays are interesting, and all live up to the author's high standard 
for art criticism, which, he maintains, ‘‘ ought to provoke thought 
rather than to suppress it; and if it does not provoke thought it is 
worthless.” But Mr. Clutton-Brock is at his best when he is dealing, 
not with any particular artist or work of art, but with the inter- 
gg arp of art and life, as in ‘‘ Process or Person,”’ *‘ The Pompadour 
In Art’’ and ‘*‘ Wilfulness and Wisdom.”’ It is a book to throw light 
on the understanding of artist and oatienes alike. 


A Little Loot, by E. V. Knox. ‘iat Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d.. 
IN A Little Loot Mr. Knox has collected a number of those airy ‘a 
by no means easily constructed nothings which, as ‘‘ Evoe,”’ he has 
contributed to Punch during recent years. ‘‘ If many of them bear 
traces of having been written before the Great War,” observes the 
author, “‘ that is the Great War’s fault, not mine’’; and it is also his 
misfortune and not in the least his fault that these admirably polished 
trifles, whether in prose or verse, suffer from being collected in book 
form. ‘The fact is immediately apparent to us when we find ourselves 
reading one of them not for the first, but for the second time. The 
chuckle that assailed us so richly and irresistibly on a page of Punch, 
is a little diluted when we encounter the joke again here; and this 
not because the joke is in itself less than a thoroughly sound and 
deserving joke, but only because it is a little too closely neighboured 
by others in the same vein. The fact, however, suggests its own 
remedy: A Little Loot is a book to be read, not at one sitting from 
cover to cover, but at random, a few pages at atime. It is only common 
justice to add that, however read, this is not a safe book to open, say, 
in a railway carriage, for at any moment it is capable of shattering, 
suddenly and unconcealably, the gravity of the most dignified reader. 
The Querrils. by Stacy Aumonier. (Methuen, 6s.) 
IN The Querrils Mr. Aumonier has wrapped his pill in a generous 
allowance of appetising home-made jam, but he will not be able to dis- 
guise from the more progressive minds among his readers that it is 
nevertheless the old, old pill of ‘‘ As it was in the beginning, is now and 
ever shall be—Amen,”’ which has always done such good service in 
the cause of paralysing progress. Because the war has taught us all 
that “‘ beneath this bold bid for a universal mind and communion of 
love there still stirred the old pulse of primordial expression,” Mr. 
Aumonier would have us admit that there can never be any such thing 
as a universal mind or communion of love. And so the Querrils, 
upholders of communion and universality, are shown to us gradually 
routed, scattered body and soul by the march of time and the pressure 
of events. Such things are, of course; the cleavage of opinion, old 
as the hills, is on the question of whether such things must continue 
for ever. Mr. Aumonier argues—and very cleverly—that they must. 
Yet he is himself a reformer with regard to one specific evil—the prison 
system. ‘‘ It’s damned—cruel,”’ says the Querril who has suffered it. 
‘If a man has done wrong, you ought to help him, not break him. 





Why this bitter distinction between physical and spiritual things ? - 


if a man gets appendicitis you remove his appendix and nurse him up ; 
vou don’t kick him in the stomach.” There is one serious error of fact, 
how ever, in the prison chapters. While undergoing a sentence of two 
years’ hard labour, Peter Querril writes a long diary-letter to a friend. 
But if this were perinitted in prison, what becomes of the — s 
indictment of the system (perfectly justified by the existing facts) that 
perhaps the most terrible factor of prison life is that one is robbed 
of all faculty of individual expression 7 The book is well and at times 

tly written. Witness, for instance, ‘‘ The Teutons hate us because 


AND VERSE 


although we never get up in the morning we're always getting the early 
worm. And when we've got the early worm we never know what to do 
with it.” 

Time and Eternity, by Gilbert Cannan. (Chapman and Hall, 7s.) 
TO make a translation sound like an original is admittedly one of the 
most difficult of literary tasks ; but to make an original sound like a 
translation must (if one comes to think of it) be almost equally difficult. 
And in this object, which is the one apparently aimed at in Time and 
Eternity, Mr. Cannan has succeeded to perfection. ‘The book reproduces 
with considerable skill the manner (as known to us from translations) 
of the Russians; but it must be confessed that the matter, however 
carefully weighed in the balance, seems to be wanting. ‘To real greatness 
much is forgiven, because much is overshadowed and becomes unim- 
portant by the side of that greatness ;_ but Mr. Cannan does not persuade 
us that Time and Eternity contains any real greatness. And so, from the 
rather overpowering title to the rather melodramatic ending we find 
ourselves reluctantly but irrepressibly smiling in the wrong places. 
Distressingly, everybody just misses the impressiveness that we feel 
is meant to be theirs. We have barely assimilated the tremendous title 
before we are asked to admire a hero who remarks of himself, @ propos 
of his relations with people in general, “‘ They make me silent, but the 
more devastating the silence grows, the more eloquent my eyes become.” 
It is as impossible to fit this young man into place as “ a little Saint 
Francis of Oxford Street ’’ (which is the way he is described later on) 
as it is to visualise a heroine offered to us, not with a face or figure, but 
as ‘‘ somehow golden, as a pomegranate is, or a nectarine, or a pine- 
apple, or a lioness, or an ostrich egg, or desert sand.’’ Various theories 
and ideas occupy a good part of the book, but all that really comes 
through to us is an account of a not unusual passion between a young 
man and a young woman. 


The Collected Poems of Lord Alfred Douglas. 
7s. 6d.) 

THERE is room in poetry for anger, but it is tor impersonal anger, 
tor holy wraths and generous indignations, not for the corroding 
bitterness of personal wrongs. As it has been finely said, ‘‘ pain can 
be borne by those who are enriched by pain”; and one of the saddest 
impressions that can be left on the mind of a reader of poetry is that 
of a spirit suffering pain, the personal bitterness of which has not been 
transmuted to spiritual enrichment. It is this feeling that is too often 
forced upon us as we read the poems of Lord Alfred Douglas. ‘* Works 
of perfect art are the tombs in which artists lay to rest the passions 
they would fain make immortal. . . . Only where the hand has 
faltered do the ghosts of love and anguish still complain” ; and it is 
these unquiet ghosts that haunt the pages of this book. Not that they 
are never laid to rest by the senueacita touch of beauty ; they are 
but it is too seldom. Moreover, it is Lord Alfred Douglas himself 
who helps us, not by his prose att: acks, but by his own poetry, to under- 
stand the various schools of his poetical! enemies, such as the Imagists, 
far better than they can do it themselves. When we are offered to-day 
as poems such lines as 


(Martin Secker, 


Sky, 

Sea, 

Pale quiet sand, 

World, 
we realise that it is in a natural (however imperfectly voiced) revolt 
against the long list of words and expressions “methought,” “ full 
soon,” ‘‘ wot,” “ chrysolite,’’ ‘‘ the whiles,’”? and so on—that every 
poet of to-day should place firmly upon an index expurgatorius, for the 
simple reason that they are, after long and honourable lives, now dead. 
But Lord Alfred Douglas does not admit their death: he uses them 
constantly, like discoveries, and it is as much to the detriment of his 
work as ‘ed use, in more than one of the sonnets, of a verbal structure 
familiarised to us by Keats—and Keats at his best. It is not as if, like 
spurious poets, he ‘could not help himself ; for the man who sets us 
drowsily nodding with lines like 

In amber eves or mornings crystalline, 
is also the writer of the beautiful and individual ‘“‘ Sonnet on the 
Sonnet,”’ and the man who has grasped, in the two finest lines in the 
book, the poet’s longing and his eternal business : 
To clutch Life’s hair, and thrust one naked phrase 
Like a lean knife between the ribs of Time. 

Of the prose note with which Lord Alfred Douglas concludes his 
volume, perhaps the less said the better. He has many fine and true 
things to say about poetry. but they are injured by a stormy violence 
in the saying, and, in one case at least, by a lapse from good taste, 
that fine flower of the soul. V.H.F 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES 


EW, if any, of the transactions by 
private negotiation, of which so many 
are recorded, are really referable to 
1919, although the way was paved for 
some of them by auctions and other- 
wise. For the most part, they represent 
contracts signed since the beginning of the 
present vear, and so strong a start promises 
exceedingly well for a busy continuance, because 
the auction business of the year has hardly 
opened. It is increasingly evident that buyers 
are ready to close, on satisfactory terms, 
without the formality of a public sale. 
The auctions of the year have also made a 
beginning, conspicuous among them 
being the sale of a London property near 
Westminster Bridge, by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, and the Duke of Beaufort’s sale 
of outlving portions of the Badminton cstate, 
by Messrs. Tilley, Culverwell and Parrott, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Lofts and Warner. 
This auction took place at Bristol, and there 
was a very large attendance. Despite the fact 
that various lots failed to reach the reserves, 
a total of ahout £120,000 was obtained. The 
tenants bought some of the largest farms, and 
nrices tor these holdings ranged up to £10,000 
and more, one of 295 acres making £10,650, 
exclusive of about £400 for the growing timber, 
and another of just over 300 acres was sold for 
£9,650, timber an additional £387. 


good 


““ GLOTTINGHAM,”” SUSSEX. 


In point of area the Glottenham estate, 
Sussex, is not specially notable, but it is not 
the least interesting of the mahy landed estates 
in Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s list 
of immediately pending auctions. The firm 
is oftering the estate of 855 acres, situated near 
Robertsbridge, on behalf of Mr. 8B. V. Leigh- 
Smith, at Tunbridge Wells on February 6th. 
Glottenham House is a very fine gabled 
residence, and in the grounds, comprised within 
the 271 acres (forming Lot 8 of the illustrated 
particulars) is situated the site of the ancient 
castle of Glottenham. Mr. Leonard J. Hodson, 
in his ‘‘ Short History of the Parish of Sale- 
hurst,”” “In a shaw known as Castle 
Shaw can still be seen a few overgrown stones, 
marking the site of Glottingham Castle, the 
ancient manor house of the Glottinghams. 
Clearly ,the place was, in old days, of considerable 
residential importance, as it is to-day, on 
account of the excellent existing house and the 
fertile farms around. 
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BEAUDESERT TO BE LET. 

The Marquess of Anglesey is desirous of 
letting his Staffordshire seat, Beaudesert. The 
princely mansion, notable for the beauty of its 
interior, has been so recently fully described 
and illustrated in Country Lire (Nov. 22nd 
and 29th last) that it is unnecessary at the 
moment to do more than announce the fact, 
adding that the agents are Messrs. Collins 
and Collins. 


A CUMBERLAND CARILLON, 


Highmoos is well named, for its tower and 
belfry are a landmark in the Cumberland 
plain in the neighbourhood of Wigton, and the 
ownership and occuvation of the mansion have 
invariably connoted considerable local distinc- 
tion. ‘The estate, of 165 acres, comes into the 
market by order of the late Miss flizabeth 
Bell’s trustees, and it will be submitted to 
auction at Carlisle on January 29th by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. There is hunting 
with the Cumberland Foxhounds, and there are 
eighteen-hoie courses at Silloth and Carlisle. 
Views of Skiddaw, the Cumberland and Scottish 
Hills and the Solway Firth, are enjoyed trom 
the house, which is for the most part built 
ot polished ashlar with slate roof. The tower 
of Highmoor has a copper dome, in which are 
ten melodious!y toned bells, by Severn Van 
Aerscholt of Louvain. 

THE GAWSWORTH TILTING GROUND. 

Following the sale to the tenants of over 
3,000 acres ot Lord Harrington’s Gawsworth 
and Bosley estate in Cheshire, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley are now offering by auction 


the main portion of the property, nearly 
5,000 acres, which includes Gawsworth New 
Hall, over 20 farms, the Dane corn miils, 
cottages and other lots. The particulars 


contain historical notes of the Fytton family, 
for the Old Hail, dating back to the fourteenth 


century, was for over 400 years their home. 
“Ser Edward fitton of Gosewerth ’’ was sent 
to Ireland by Queen Elizabeth as Lord President 
of the Council. His daughter, Mary Fytton, 
a lady tn waiting to the Queen, 1s immortalised 
as the “ Darke Ladye”’ of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, the false women ‘as darke as Heli, 
as black as night.” Another Sir Edward 
Fytton added to the splendour of his line. He 
fought for King Charles as Commander of the 
Royal Artillery at Edgehill, Banbury, and in 
other battles, ‘“* never without praise or renown,” 
and was killed at the siege of Bristol, 1643, 
in the hour of victory. The Old Tilting 
Ground which adjoins the Old Hall is said to 
be the only perfect specimen left in England. 
The ground, which covers nearly twenty 
acres, is surrounded by a high wall. On the 
extensive level sward in the centre tournaments 
were held, while there is a succession of 
terraces for spectators according to their degree. 
The Queen of Beauty sat enthroned on the 
large mound, while from the lesser mounds 
at the corners the heralds proclaimed the events. 
The smaller enclosure at the Western side was 
for battle by single combat, wrestling, sword 
fighting and other sports. The long nezrrow 
pool was evidently used for water iousts. The 
auction is appointed for January 29th at 
Macclesfield. 
STOCKTON HOUSE, WILTS. 

That very fine Elizabethan residence, 
Stockton House, near Warminster, is to be let 
unfurnished by Messrs. Edwin Fear and 
Walker. ‘The house was described in CouNTR\ 
Lire of October 21st, 1905. It is of stone and 
flint, with a tiled roof, a typical structure of its 
period, rich in ornamental ceilings and panelling, 
and with mullioned windows. The grounds 
extend to about 36 acres, and there is shooting 
available over 1,500 acres, of which 250 are 
covert, and there is a mile at least of fishing to 
be had. Hunting with the South and West 
Wilts and the Wilton Hounds, to say nothing 
of golf at Warminster, round off the incidentals 
of a property replete with opportunities of 
enjoyment within and without. The rent 
is, we understand, {600 a year. The house 
stands on high ground, about a mile and a halt 
trom Wylye and Codford, and seven miles 
from Warminster, while Salisbury is but about 
twelve miles away. 

SIR EDGAR SPEYER’S TOWN MANSION. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., will, 
on February 11th, at Winchester House, submit 
Sir Edgar Speyer’s town mansion in Mayfair, 
No. 46, Grosvenor Street. The site is lease- 
hold, from the Duke of Westminster, for terms 
having fifty-three years unexpired, at ground 
rents amounting to {900 a year As has been 
stated in CounTry Lirr, the mansion was 
erected from designs by Messrs. Detmar Blow 
and Fernand Billerey. The elevation is in 
stone, in the Florentine style, and the interior 
presents a series of splendid apartments in 
various stvles, ranging trom the Florentine and 
Venetian to the Queen Anne and Louis XVI. 
Probably there are few, if any, finer or more 
lavishly built modern houses the world over. 
Nobody who sees the mansion can doubt that 
it was built regardless of expense. From every 
standpoint it is carefully, as well as elaborately, 
conceived. For example, it is rare to find the 
servants’ quarters on a scale of what may not 
inappropriately be termed luxury. There are 
electric passenger and service lifts, and central 
heating. All the bedrooms are magnificently 
ornamented, and cedar wood has been emploved 
in cupboards and other fittings. Without going 
into too much detail we may begin with the 
great hall, some 54ft. by 3oft. This is in the 
Venetian Renaissance style, with two arcades 
of six massive arches. ‘lhe ceilings are panelled 
and carved, and painted in trophies and 
embiems, and the arcades are in oak, carved 
in the Renaissance manner, with cherubs, leat 
scrolls, trophies, fruit and lion masks. The 
wells are panelled in oak and carved in the same 
manner as the arcades. The floor is of oak. 
On the western side of the hall is a Renaissance 
staircase to the first floor, in oak, with openwork 
balustrade and fine newel, the whole richly 
carved, and on the eastern side of the hall the 
ascent is made as far as the second floor by a 
French Gothic staircase, again with grand 
carving. Much might be said of the various 
princip2l apartments. ‘There is the music- 
room in the Regency style, with ceiling painted 


in allegorical subjects, the walls panelled in 
oak and a wealth of carved and gilt musical 
trophies. The carved oak case of the pipe 
organ (by J. W. Walker and Son) is of great 
elaboration. ‘The dining-room is in the 
Italian Renaissance style and the drawing-room 
is Queen Anne, and so on, all exhibiting the 
results of an enormous expenditure. The 
library, in the Italian Renaissance stvle, faces 
an Italian garden, some 55ft. by 431t., in the 
centre of the garden being a large carved stone 
fountain. ‘lo sum up, it is a house that must 
be seen to be fully appreciated, for the illus- 
trated particulars, though presenting the main 
features, fill a substantial volume, and they 
hardly prepare the visitor for all that he will 
find of lavish and variegated adornment. 


TAPESTRY AT MESSRS. 


SIMPSON’ S. 


PUTTICK AND 


Some very striking and beautiful tapestry 
was sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson at 
their sale on January gth. The chief piece 
consisted of a set of four panels of Brussels 
Renaissance tapestry of the early eightcenth 
century. The panels depicted scenes from 
the wars of Darius and Alexander, the last 
panel, 11ft. by 16ft. 5ins., showing Alexander 
in triumph on his throne, with Roxane by 
his side, surrounded by his Court, while the 
border consists of emblematical figures alternat- 
ing with the figures of children carrying masks 
and flowers. This fine piece was sold for 
3,400 guineas. A panel of Flemish verdure, 
designed with leaves and flowers and bordered 
with caryatid figures, seventeenth century 
Renaissance, went for 800 guineas, and a 
Brussels tapestry screen with four folds, late 
seventeenth century, for 480 guineas. There 
were several other pieces of great beauty ani 
value. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND IN 


Farms in the occupation of the same 
families for many generations are among the 
properties to be offered at Grantham by Messrs. 
Richardson on January 24th, by direction of 
the Governors of Browne’s Hospital, Stamford. 
This charity, which provides for the support 
of twelve poor men and two poor parsons, was 
endowed by a William Browne, cloth merchant, 
and member of that exclusive club of merchants, 
the ‘‘ Staple of Calais,’ who, in the sixteenth 
century, erected in the Borough of Stamford 
a Hospital for their accommodation. At bis 
death the estate, of which a portion is now 
being offered and which is within easy reach 
of Grantham, was provided for their mainten- 
ance, the beneficiaries for their part undertaking 
to pray twice every day and three times on 
Sunday for the souls of the founder and his 
wife. ‘The estate, which is, of course, freehold, 
comprises arable and pasture farms, small 
holdings, accommodation lands, sporting rights, 
cottages and licensed properties. Beds ot 
ironstone underlie some lots, and the whole 
consists of about 1,070 acres. 

PRIVATE TRANSACTIONS. 

A large number of town and country houses 
have changed hands privately in the last few 
days through Messrs. Hampton and_ Sons, 
Messrs. Harrods (Limited), Messrs. Goddard 
and Smith, and other firms, including Messrs. 
Vrollope, the demand for properties up to 
50 acres seeming to be fully equal to the supply 
and excellent prices have been obtained. 

Messrs. Hamptons’ private transactions 
include the sale of No. 24, Grosvenor Square, 
a corner mansion; the old Georgian house 
and studio at Fulham, known as The Grange, 
having delightful gardens ; The Hall, Pinner, 
about 40 acres; Chesterton House, Ewell, 
2 acres: the Manor House, Chew Magna, 4 
castellated and oak-panelled house and 17 acres ; 
Milcroft and 8} acres at Horeham Road ; and 
the re-sale of Focklesbrook, Chobham. 

Among the properties shortly to be sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Hampton and Sons are 
The Hall, Carlton Scroop, in the Belvoir and 
Cottesmore country, 70 acres ; No. 87, Avenue 
Road, Regent’s Park ; the Kensington free hold, 
Addison House, Holland Villas Road; and 
Nevern House, Trebovir Road, all on Febru- 
ary 24th: and, on March 23rd, Lindenhurst, 
Mottingham, Kent, with 3 acres ; while they 
are also shortly submitting iXiffolds, close to the 
Haslemere golf links. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


OLD COTTAGES AND THE HOUSING 
ACT. 
To THE Epitor. 
S1r,—I hope it is not too late for me to refer 
to the very pertinent article in Country LIFE 
of some little time ba:k by Mr. A. R. Powys. 


It is a timely contribution to the solution of 


the housing problem which is now exercising 
the minds of all thinking men and women. 
The society of which Mr. Powys is secretary 
has been doing, in an unpretentious way, work 
of incalculable value, and the detailed descrip- 
tions of repairs and conversions to old and 
beautiful structures which are published in 
the periodical reports issued may deservedly 
stand as models to those having like problems 
to deal with. The stories of some of these 
restorations savour almost of romance, and 
the latest developments of modern technical 
science are called in to aid in the preservation 
of our ancestors’ handiwork. Although not 
bearing upon the housing problem, the treat- 
ment of the “‘ Brig of Ayr ”’ is a classic example 
of what the application of scientific methods 
can accomplish. This gem of ancient archi- 
tecture, which was not only a delight to the 
eye, but hallowed in every stone by historical 
and romantic associations, tottered upon the 
verge of collapse. It has, however, been 
converted into one solid mass of concrete 
by the injection of liquid Portland cement 
under pressure from the “‘ cement gun,’’ and 
will, it is to be hoped, stand for many genera- 
tions to come as an enduring monument to 
the skill of those entrusted with its preservation. 
The invention of Portland cement, which made 
this feat possible, may truly be said to have 
revolutionised the building industry, and 
another invention of recent vears bids fair to 
have an effect almost as tar reaching: I refer 
to the waterproofing of Portland cement. 
Now that this material has definitely emerged 
from the stage when it was used tentatively 
or experimentally it becomes a potent weapon 
in the hands of the architect or engineer 
grappling with the problems of reconstruction. 
Its adaptability renders it peculiarly suitable 
for the remedial treatment of damp and 
insanitary buildings. For instance, Mr. Powys 
mentions the case of the many old cottages 
whose chief claim to beauty lies in the colour 
and texture of their outside wall surfaces, 
which, unfortunately, are not impervious to 
penetration by driving rains He suggests 
lime-washing as a palliative, but although this 
may temporarily improve matters, the effect 
must of necessity be short lived, and_ this 
treatment cannot fail to detract from the charm 
which is inspired by the pleasing colours of 
weather-beaten old brickwork. Preferable by 
far would be a rendering of waterproofed 
cement applied to the zxs7de face of the wall. 
This forms a perfect barrier to the passage of 
moisture, and if the surface is finished with 
a coat of porous lime plaster, no trouble with 
condensation need be feared. An _ interior 
rendering is also the only safe ineans of com- 
bating dampness arising from an absent or 
defective horizontal damp-course—short of 
cutting out for and inserting a new one. which 
is an operation almost prohibitive in cost. 
For walls made damp by contact with moist 
earth it is usuai to remove the soil and apply 
a waterproofed cement rendering to the face 
of the wall, afterwards replacing the earth. 
Where this cannot be done the interior render- 
ing may be safely relied upon. With regard to 
floors, careful attention should be paid to 
the warning that to lay concrete direct upon 
the earth is to invite trouble from damp 
surfaces, and where the concrete is made 
with a porous aggregate it will not always 
suffice even to interpose a laver of broken 
brick or stone—known familiarly to the 
builder as ‘‘ hard core ’’—for moisture will 
creep up by capillary attraction, and rotting 
of linoleum and other floor coverings will 
ensue. If, however, the finishing coat to the 
floor (usually about rin. thick) is formed with 
waterproofed cement, no such trouble need 
be feared, even if the ‘‘ hard core ’’ is omitted. 
The topping is laid at the same time as the 
under concrete, and, owing to the homogeneity 
thus obtained and the additional! strength of 
the rendering, the total! thickness may safely 
be reduced to 4ins. and is then far stronger 
than an equal thickness of ordinary concrete. 
By the admixture of certain mineral pigments 
the surface of the waterproofed cement floating 
may be finished in pleasing colours, and the 
effect so obtained is admirably suited to 
the floors of passages, sculleries and offices.— 
i.. E. WALKER. 


MONEY IN PIGS. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—I think the following result will inte- 
rest some of your farming readers as it is 
one that could be attained by so many and 
in greater numbers than I did. As you can 
well understand, breeding the thousands of 
pedigree Large Black and Middle White pigs 
that I do, there is a certain percentage not good 
enough to sell for breeding, and so every 
month I have a number of culls to fatten for the 
butcher. From my April-farrowed pigs there 
was about the usual average culled in July, 
among which were two Large Black hogs 
worth in the market then about £3 each. 
During this autumn, thinking there would be 
a Fat Stock Show at Lewes, these two hogs 
were picked out from one of our feeding 
bunches and fed by themselves with the idea 
of sending to Lewes. Finding this show 
would not be held, one was entered for Rye 
Fat Stock Show, the other for Smithfield, and 
the result was the pig at Rye fetched £24 7s. ; 
the one at Smithfield took third prize, despite 
an accident on the railway that badly lamed it, 
and was sold then for £26 10s. Both these 
pigs were under nine months old, and in 
addition to the value of £3 each at three months 
old, they cost to feed for 170 days £8 10s. each. 
In other words, two pigs which cost £23 were 
sold for {50 17s., which seems to me to prove 





that even fattening pigs for the Christmas trad: 
is not such bad business. I admit mongrel 
pigs would not do so well, but why any farmer 
should keep mongrels always puzzles me. 
S. F. Epce. 


THE FLY AND THE SNAIL. 
To THE Eptror. 

Sir,—By inadvertence I omitted to mention 
in my article on ‘* The Fly and the Snail,” in 
your issue of January 3rd, that the figures 
kindiy lent me by Mr. Keilin were taken from 
the eleventh volume of “ Parasitology,” 
published by the Cambridge University Press. 
A. E. SHIPLEY. 


THE PTARMIGAN’S WINTER IN 

SPITZBERGEN. 

To THE EpITror. 
Sir,—This photograph of ptarmigan in its 
usual surroundings in Spitzbergen was taken 
by camera within 8ft. of the bird as it was 
preparing to fly. The ptarmigan is the only 
land bird which stays the winter in Spitzbergen, 
managing somehow to dig through the snow 
in the steep slopes where the snow is not 
lying very thickly—to the mosses and lichens 
which cover many of the rocks and stones 
in a profusion which is unique for this high 
altitude.—GrorGE M. Cowan. 


A PTARMIGAN AT SPITZBERGEN. 








A TINDER LIGHTER OF SIXTY 
YEARS AGO. 
To THE EpITOR. 


Sir,—A few days ago a friend showed me a most 
interesting tinder lighter which was used by 





LIGHTER USED IN THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


his father during the Indian Mutiny Campaign. 
‘The contrivance is shaped like a pistol and has 
a tube several inches long which curves round 
in rear into the shape of a fat little butt. Under- 
neath the upper tube is a short tube open at 
both ends. ‘This lower tube is attached close 
up to the upper one just like the magazine 
of a Winchester rifle. The muzzle of the 
upper tube projects a short way beyond the 
lower. This main tube contains a_ plunger 
with a spiral spring wound round it. The 
plunger has a knob which sticks up through 
a long slit in the top of the tube. At the muzzle 
end the plunger is swelled out like the piston 
of a squirt and carries a nipple to fit an ordinary 
percussion cap. Attached to the muzzle of 
the tube is a strong little hinged gate, whereby 
the muzzle can be opened or closed at will. 
Close to the muzzle and on the underside a 
hole is bored through the upper tube, and this 
comes just in front of the end of the lower tube, 
which holds a slow-match cord exactly similar 
to those used in present day pipe-lighters. 
The lighter was operated by opening the 
muzzle gate, putting a percussion cap on the 
nipple, closing the gate, and then pulling 
back and letting go the knob at the top of the 
barrel. ‘The cap struck against the closed gate, 
and the flash passed through the hole in the 
tube, igniting the tinder underneath. The 
little machine is made of German silver or 
something similar in appearance, and the 
rounded butt has a lid and serves as a reservoir 
to keep the caps in. On the front of the gate 
is stamped ‘‘ Jean & le Frangois, Breveté... 
S.G.”—Fevr-peE-Lys. 


A BEEHIVE UNDER THE EAVES. 
To THe Eprror. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of a Chirese 


beehive which is, I think, rather interesting. 


It is made of bamboo strips covered with 
clay, and is hung under the eaves of the houses 





A CHINESE BEEHIVE. 
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to protect them from animals and _ insect 
robbers. The honey is seldom used for food, 
but is sold as medicine.—-F. Weston. 


THE HAWAIIAN 
To THF Eprror. 
Sir,—You may like to see this group of happy 
caddies near the Country Club, Honolulu, 
in the Hawaiian Islands. It is of particular 
interest as it shows a little of the cosmopolitan 
nature of the population of the islands. Here 
we have a Japanese, a Chinese and an American 
boy standing side by side—all born in Hawaii, 
speaking English and, of course, American 
citizens—a good example of what the great 
‘“ melting pot of the Pacific’’ turns out. The 
golf course shown in the cther photograph 
‘s that of the Country Club, Honolulu. It is 
picturesguely situated in a pretty little valley 
between mountain ridges of lava, and the 
fertility of the volcanic soil of these islands 
causes the goif course to be covered with a 
wonderful carpet of grass. ‘The course is an 
eighteen-hole one and is frequented’ by 
hundreds of golf enthusiasts during the week- 
end and those who can spare the time to 


GOLF IN ISLANDS. 
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mankind. About a mile distant from Amber- 
gate Station there lives a professional vermin 
killer who has two or three foxes which he 
has trained as ratters to help him and they are 
quite equal to terriers. In answer to my letter 
of inquiry, he would not say what was his 
method, but did not seem averse from selling. 
But as I had no use for the secret the matter 
ended. The fox is a most beautiful and 
interesting animal, built for speed, endurance 
and craft ; in all he issupreme. Inmy district, 
which comprises Clumber and Sherwood 
Forest, there are at least a score of foxes’ earths, 
in front of which, on the sandy patches, when 
there are cubs in plenty, a careful watcher may 
surprise a vixen and her cubs at play, and there 
is not a more pleasing sight than to witness her 
graceful antics, a sight to make a true nature 
lover to for ever eschew fox-hunting, rather 
than put an end to such an exhibition of domestic 
felicity in wild nature.—JUBA. 
A GENTIAN IN FLOWER. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I think perhaps it may interest those 
of your readers who are fond of rock gardens 








A COSMGPOLITAN 


GROUP OF 


CADDIES. 





THE GOLF COURSE 


play during the week. Hawaii is the golfer’s 
Paradise, for there he can indulge in the jovs 
ot golfing every day of the vear. for it is alwavs 
summer in Hawaii.—HOoNno.Lutv. , 


THE DOMESTIC 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The picture of a domestic fox in vour issue 
of December 27th is most interesting. I live ina 
hunting district and during a score or more years 
have not seen more than seven or eight foxes led 
on a leash or chain by keepers along our streets 
and have only known one instance in which 
y have been made useful in the service of 


FON. 


just over seven hundred 


AT HONOLULU. 


to know that the Gentian acaulis is now flowering 
in our rock garden in the south of Hampshire, 
the usual time of year for it to be in bloom being 
from March to May.—kK. A. L. 
PHEASANTS AND LEATHER-JACKETS. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—I am sending you a box containing 
grubs, known as 
“leather jackets.” [ think it will interest 
you, as they were al] taken from the crop of 
one pheasant, killed on the Strathfield Save 
estate on January rst. It is quite good 
evidence that the pheasants do a great amount 
ot good among the crons.—H. Marvin. 


& 
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THE RISE IN ARCHITECTS’ FEES 


E grow accustomed to the cost of everything 

rising, and architects’ fees are in the fashion, but 

no one can accuse the profession of war profiteering. 

In the first place no one was so_ grievously hit 

by the war as the architect—the Government 
forbade private building, and his occupation was gone. Secondly, 
an increase in fees was long overdue; it was about to be made 
before the war, but discussion was deferred until building began 
again to be a possibility. It seems well, therefore, not only 
to set out the nature of the change, but also to discuss in general 
the financial relations between architect and client, over which 
a general cloud of ignorance seems to hover. 

The customary remuneration for an architect's labours 
was, until May, 1919, a commission of 5 per cent. on the total 
cost of works executed under his direction. After long delibera- 
tions the Royal Institute of British Architects, which is the 
legislative body in such matters, has laid it down that its members 
shall in future base their charges on 6 per cent. This rise is 
reasonable, when it is remembered how greatly in recent years 
both the work and the responsibility of the architect have 
increased. The charge of 6 per cent. is in respect of works 
costing £2,000 and upwards. This commission for services 
rendered includes the preliminary discussions between architect 
and client, the architect’s first sketches, an approximate estimate 
for the work (such, for example, as may be obtained by taking 
out the cubical contents of the proposed building), the general 
and detailed drawings, a specification, general superintendence 
of the work as it proceeds, and the checking and certifying of the 
builder's account. In addition, the client pays the architect's 
travelling and other out-of-pocket expenses incurred in visiting 
the works, and if their distance from the architect's office is so 
great as to absorb an unusual amount of time, he is entitled to 
make a further charge. It would be obviously unreasonable, for 
example, to expect a London architect to carry out a building in 
the North of Ireland or in the Orkneys without some additional 
remuneration to represent the abnormal expenditure of time in 
travelling. The 6 p : cent., however, does not cover every- 
thing. It is usual in the case of all but small buildings to have 
a bill of quantities prepared, and a number of copies of it litho- 
graphed for the purpose of obtaining the estimates of the com- 
peting builders. This work is, in the Provinces, generally done by 
the architect, but in London more frequently by a quantity 
surveyor, whose charge is 2} per cent. on the value of the works 
up to £5,090, and 2 per cent. upon the cost above that amount. 
This item is usually included in the builder’s estimate and paid 
to the quantity surveyor by the contractor, because the quantities 
are prepared for the purpose of enabling the builder to make 
his estimate and therefore form part of its cost. Some clients 
have the idea that this is an unnecessary expenditure and that 
it should be sufficient for the work to be done on the basis of the 
specification and drawings. Unless, however, the contemplated 
works are very simple in character and small in extent, the 
omission of a proper bill of quantities makes an illus:ve economy 
which may prove very expensive in the long run. The particular 
virtues of a bill of quantities are that it establishes a price for 
every detail of the building and that it ensures closer and more 
accurate estimates being submitted by the builders who are 
competing for the contract. Omissions and additions can 
therefore be made without any risk that they will be made the 
occasion for overcharge by the builder. It should be noted that 
the architect's 6 per cent, does not cover (a) negotiations which 
the client may desire the architect to undertake in connection with 
the purchase of the site, (b) a survey of the site, (c) the adjustment 
of differences with neighbouring owners which may. lead to 
litigation or arbitration, (¢@) the labour involved in supplying 
plans to ground landlords or public authorities. For these and 
certain other services additional charges may be made according 
to the amount of time and trouble which they involve, but most 
architects deal very gently with their clients under these heads. 
Any reader of this who desires to know very precisely how an 
architect's charges may be built up should obtain the official 
scale from the R.1.B.A. 

It should be noted that, while the architect does his best 
to see that the work is carried out strictly in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, he makes no claim to infallibility. 
Between one visit and another work may be wrongly executed, 
and he will have no knowledge of this. He therefore stipulates 
that he is not to be considered as a guarantor for the contractor, 
who is alone to be held responsible for the proper execution of 
all the work included in his contract. This condition is clearly 
set out in the new R.1.B.A. scale. : 

For all buildings where constant superintendence is necessary 
it is desirable that a clerk of works shall be appointed by the 
architect on the client's behalf, and his salary is payable by the 


client. The business of the clerk of works is to examine and- 


approve all the materials which are provided by the contractor, 
and to be satisfied that they and the workmanship are strictly 
in accordance with the contract. It is important that he should 
be a man in whom the architect has implicit confidence, and over 
whom he has the fullest control, as no office is more open to bribery 
and corruption. It should be obvious that it is impossible for 
an architect who visits the works at discretionary intervals to 


check personally every detail of the building. Much depends 
upon the standing of the builder employed ; and if he is a person 
of repute, the character of whose work is well known to the 
architect, a clerk of works is not always necessary, save for 
extensive contracts. For works of alteration, however, which 
may involve serious risks in the course of construction demanding 
instant and responsible decisions, a competent clerk of works 
who is always on the spot is almost a necessity. 

There are, however, cases in which the general basis of 
6 per cent. on the cost of the work provides an inadequate 
remuneration for an architect. These are in the main three. 
For new works costing less than £2,000, for alterations and 
additions to existing buildings (especially in the case where 
an old building is being restored to its original state), and for 
such work as the designing of furniture, fitments, stained glass, 
etc., 6 per cent. is rarely sufficient. The labour which the 
architect has to expend in designing and superintending such 
work is altogether out of proportion to the money value of the 
work executed, and 6 per cent. may not represent a living wage. 
An architect, therefore, is entitled to charge on the basis of the 
trouble and time involved. For example, for a_ cottage 
costing £800, the fees, at 6 per cent., would only be £48. Yet 
it will be a complete structure—a house in miniature—involving 
nearly the same amount of thought as one costing three times as 
much. 

The above considerations apply to works which proceed 
in a normal and satisfactory manner from the time that the 
client gives his instructions to the architect until he is in occupa- 
tion of the house and the builder's final accounts have been paid. 
But other situations may arise which it is necessary to consider. 
We may assume that the client starts out with the intention 
to build, and that matters proceed as far as the preparation of 
the plans, elevations, sections and specification for the building, 
sufficient to enable a tender to be obtained. At this point he 
may change his mind and abandon the project. In such a case 
the architect is entitled to charge two-thirds of the fee which 
would have been due if the building had been carried out, plus 
the cost of the bill of quantities, if the client has sanctioned its 
preparation. We may also imagine the case of a client who gives 
instructions for designs to be prepared for a house with garage, 
stables and a garden scheme. If eventually he builds the house 
only and abandons the idea of the stables, etc., the architect is 
entitled to two-thirds of his full fee on the cost of what is 
abandoned, as well as 6 per cent. on what is carried out. Some- 
times a client thinks of building and gets a number of preliminary 
sketches from an architect, but gives up the idea before the 
architect has gone the length of preparing the complete plans 
and specification necessary for a contract. In such a case the 
charges set out above would not apply, and the remuneration for 
the trouble that the architect has taken is one-fourth of the fee 
which would have been due if the work had been carried out. 

Some architects have always been unwilling to accept 
a scale of payment which did not in their opinion represent the 
value of the work they did for their client, ard have asked 
7% per cent. or 10 per cent. In doing this they sometimes 
make the increased scale cover such extra items as are described 
in paragraphs a, bc and d above, relating to new buildings costing 
more than £2,000, or the increased amount of professional labour 
(in proportion to the value of the contract) involved in the 
alteration and enlargement of old buildings, or in the super- 
intendence of wholly new works costing iess than £2,000. The 
one thing desirable is for the client to ascertain exactly what his 
architect proposes to charge him, and whether such charges are 
inclusive or liable to be increased in certain eventualities. 

Several cases have come under our notice where nothing 
was said either by client or architect when the instructions were 
given, either through carelessness on the client’s side or an assump- 
tion by the architect that everyone ought to know that the 
R.I.B.A. scale of charges existed. In the result discomfort and 
conflict ensued, in which the architect appealed successfully 
to the R.I.B.A. scale as the standard of professional charges, 
but the client was left with a feeling of soreness. If this had been 
written in 1918 the basis percentage would have been 5 per cent. 
and other figures also would have been different. It would then 
have been possible to write of the “ customary remuneration ”’ 
of the architect, but that would not be true of the 191 gscale. It 
will take time, and probably the rough surgery of the Law Courts, 
to drive it into clients’ minds that architects’ fees, like every- 
thing else, are ‘“‘ up.’’ A straightforward discussion of the whole 
matter, followed by an exchange of letters defining what has been 
agreed, before any work is begun by the architect is the best 
way to avoid subsequent troubles. 

“So far these notes have had reference to an architect's 
work, which may or may not have reached its logical conclusion 
in the erection of a building, but, nevertheless, represented the 
carrying out of the specific instructions of his client. 

‘There remains the question—and it is a very difficult 
question—as to what happens if the client does not know his 
or her mind ? The cases are all too frequent of people who decide 
to build, let us say, a house costing £3,009. When, after full 
consultation, the plans have been prepared and have been 
approved by the client, he will perhaps decide to add a bilhard 








room or two extra bedrooms. The result, probably quite un- 
expected by the client, will be that the whole scheme of the 
house needs to be recast, involving not only an entirely new set 
of plans, but also all the thought which has to be given to the 
solution of the problem before ever pencil is put to paper. 
Architects are, in fact, often called upon to design for one site 
two or three houses instead of one. Being, on the whole, long- 
suffering and patient people, they very often do it without 
speaking of extra remuneration. It is obvious, nevertheless, 
that they are in equity entitled to be paid something extra for 
doing their work twice over, after the first doing of it has been 
approved, and a just client will take a liberal view of the case 
should the architect ask for some extra fees to cover his extra 
labours. It is worth while to point out what people expect of 
architects. 

As Mr. 
to be in a 


“The architect seems 
demand from him 


Young once wrote: 
position. We 
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very difficult 
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the imagination of an artist, the precision of an engineer, and 
the commercial acumen of a cotton-broker. He is expected 
to be poetical about gables aud practical about drain-pipes.” 
At the same time he has to be an economical administrator and 
organiser, a confidential and disinterested adviser, and of an 
integrity above all suspicion. This desirable combination of 
qualities was hardly likely to be ensured while the profession 
as a whole was kept down to the starvation line. What archi- 
tecture owes to the enthusiastic victims who practised it before 
the war is unknown outside the profession itself. With the 
increase of the basis from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent., and having 
regard to the fact that the percentage is now payable on building 
costs which have at least doubled since the war, the architect 
is now for the first time on a level with the other professions 
in the matter of remuneration. Sir Christopher Wren received 
5 per cent. on the cost of the City churches. It will be agreed 
that a rise in the scale was long overdue. 


THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS AT THE STUD 


<4 ee = 
THE FIELD OF 
T is at this season of the year that breeders are intimately 
concerned with the mating of their mares in the hope 
that ten thousand guinea yearlings and classic winners 
may result. The little problems, if such they be, have 


no doubt been settled in cases where high-class mares 
and the ultra-fashionable sires are concerned. We may infer 
so much from the fact that the subscriptions for 1920 to such 
well known sires as Sunstar, Swynford, The Tetrarch, Gay 
Gainsborough, Grand Parade and others 


Crusader, Corcyra, 


are full. Their fortunate owners are, therefore, in the highly 
satisfactory position of having no anxiety as to the revenue to 
be derived from these fine investments. Actually it is the case 
that each of these horses probably brings in to its owner anything 
varying from {£10,000 to £15,000 in a season. What 
own a horse that can win great races and thereby command 
No wonder, as I remarked at 


luck to 


such immense fees at the stud ! 
the outset, that there is much thinking among breeders at the 
moment and devout hopes that they may be guided in doing 
the right thing. Let us note for a moment some of the objets 
d'vertu offered them by stallion owners. 

Certainly it is not usual to find first-season horses full with 
subscriptions to their list before the season has barely opened. 
This, however, is the case with Gainsborough, and, on reflection 
horse claiming to 
And 
Well, of course, Gainsborough was 


I suppose it would be the case with any 
have won the Triple Crown in the 1918 war season year. 
his fee, too, is 400 guineas. 
a very fine individual himself, and he was unquestionably the 
champion of his year. As fees are in these days I suppose Lady 
James Douglas is not asking too much for the use of her horse, 
at any rate, | would rank him higher than I do the Victory Derby 
winner, Grand Parade, whose subscription list is full at 400 guineas 
for 1920. That, of course, is a fine tribute to the horse, but it 
also depends on how strictly his list of mares for this his first 
season has been limited. Being Lord Glanely, Grand Parade’s 
owner will take care that the horse is given every chance to 
make good. No matter what the extent of outside patronage 
may be, he will take care that the horse has some good mares. 
Money at least can achieve so much. Whether Grand Parade, 
who does not rank as a distinguished Derby winner, will continue 
to be patronised at 400 guineas remains to be seen. Lord 
Glanely himself is too good a business man to go on lavishing 
however, his 


concerned. I hope, 


a model at least of quality 


money where a failure is 
extremely well bred black horse 
will make good. 

The case of Phalaris is unusual. Here is a horse advertised 


as full for 1920, and at 200 guineas too! Yet his progeny 


have not appeared on a racecourse. Lord Derby’s ! was 
not only a beautiful example of the thoroughbred, but he was a 


high-class without being a classic performer too. Those virtues 
are appealing to breeders, as well as his breeding by Polymelus 
from Bromus. Polymelus, by the way, is one of five stallions 
now owned by Mr. S. B. Joel, all of them except Long Set being 
at Maiden Stud. Surely this is the first time that 


Polymelus has not been announced at the beginning of a season 


Erlegh 
as full for that season. But if you possess a mare you can send 
her to him for a fee of 300 guineas. Of course he is getting an 
old gentleman now, and for myself, as a writer who is not out 
to praise for praising’s sake, I would prefer to patronise the old 


horse’s distinguished son Pommern, who won the Triple Crown 


SELECTION 


FOR BREEDERS. 


in the war season of 1915. He also is at 300 guineas, and I 
feel sure that he will take a high place in the winning sires’ 
list. Sunder, who did not do as well as was hoped in 1919, 
is at 200 guineas, but Mr. Joel is asking {98 for Syndrian, who 
is now entering on his first season at the stud. Poth Sunder 
and his son Syndrian are very big horses, and the odd thing is 
that each should have been first foals, the former from Divorce 
Court and the other from Polkerris. I suppose next to Irish’ 
Ielegance Syndrian was the fastest horse we have had in recent 
years, and up to five furlongs Irish Elegance would certainly 
not have had it all his own way. 

That reminds me of the fact that Irish Elegance is also 
entering on his first season in retirement, and to me, as also to 
a great many interested in racing and bloodstock breeding, it 
will be of immense interest to note his progress. As everyone 
probably knows, there is a remote flaw in his pedigree which 
precludes him from admission to the Stud Book. Yet who can 
doubt that the technical bar to receiving the hall mark will 
make the slightest 


difference ? It will make a difference in 


this way : it will stop some owners of mares from sending them 
to him because they realise that the progeny would not be 
eligible for the Stud Book through the sire’s disability. Of 
course, I regard his exclusion as a positive calamity for brecders, 
A horse which has done such magnificent things on the Turf 
ought to be automatically ‘‘ ennobled,’ as it and the 
Certainly it seems absurd that there should 


be such a thing as an impassable barrier to his place in the Stud 


were, 
stain wiped out. 
Book. I suppose it will be argued that it would not be possible 
to make an exception in a single case. If one were admittcd 
all ‘* doubtfully ’ 
do not 


bred ones would have to be brought in. | 
agree. The supreme test of the thoroughbred is the 


racecourse. The keepers of the Stud Book would be doing 
honour to their volume by admitting such a great racehorse 
as Irish Elegance proved himself to be. 

But to leave controversy for a moment let me note others 
of the first season horses. 
He, Skyrocket and Treclare. 
judging the three on show ring points, I should go for Skyrocket, 
who is also beautifully bred. It was really wonderful what a 


distance this horse could race over in spite of a tube in his throat. 


They include three of Lord Glanely’s- 
They are not full, and if I were 


By Jingo is a first season horse, and one notes with satisfaction 
that his owner has not placed his fee higher than /98. For 
that limitation will give this fine racehorse a good chance at 
the stud. Stephen Donoghue, the jockey, bred him, and | 
believe the dam, Minnesota, is in foal to Gay Crusader. By 
Jingo won two Manchester Cups and the Ascot Gold Cup. His 
sire, Aquascutum, has got many winners of sorts, but By Jingo 
was by far h’s best. 
Another horse full for 1920 is Clarissimus, who won the 
Two Thousand Guineas in 1916 for the late Lord 
property of the Duke of Portland at ihe 
Spearmint and Cicero are Derby winners asking for 


lalmouth 
and is now the 
stud. 
patronage, though both are getting on in years. Cicero’s fee 
still remains at 200 guineas, and we must not forget that he 
had a good winner last year in the three year old filly Chuette. 
Corcyra is a horse that appeals to me very much, and I well 
remember seeing a charming chestnut yearling filly by him at 
Sledmere in 1918. She is now known as Blue Dun, and regarded 
as the best two year old they have had in Ireland for many years 
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past. His fee is 300 guineas, and he is in that select list of 
horses which are full for 1920. 
career this season at the Foxhill Stud, Swindon, where also is 
Irish Elegance. Mr. James White has fixed his fee at £48. 
I shall personally be much interested to watch the progress at 
the stud of Sir James Buchanan’s good horse Hurry On. He 


Polygnotus enters on his stud 


surely must make good because it is nearly a year ago, 
on the occasion of a visit to Lavington Park, that I saw 
some beautiful foals by him. His fee is £200 guineas, and 
for a horse that was never beaten and made an _ exhibition 
of Clarissimus, I do not think the amount is in any way 


excessive. 

Old Santoi is now very long in the tooth, and yet how wonder- 
fully well his yearling stock sold at Doncaster last September ! 
Sir Edward Hulton’s stud horses have been given a fair chance 
case of the owner, quite a big one. 


and, in ° Stornoway and 


Lonawa ave done well already, and here let me note that 


LONG AND 


LITTLE while ago, at the seaside course where I was 
playing, we had a sharp touch of frost, and next morning 
our putts rattled over the hard putting greens with the 
sound of an elliptical billiard ball bumping over the 
table in some country inn. It was not a good day for 
golf, but a very good day on which to be alive, and we were all 
very jovial and sharp set when we came in to lunch. In_par- 
ticular we were all much elated over the unheard of distance 
compassed by our drives. Of course, we all knew that these 
were owing to the frosty ground, and yet for the life of us we 
could not but preen ourselves. There was a one shot hole which 
with a favouring breeze could be reached with an easy iron 
or even mashie shot. The one meritorious achievement was to 
stop the ball upon the green. 
had been thirty or forty yards over it, although this was either 


Yet when we declared that we 


a confession of weakness or a statement of a natural phenomenon, 
there was a boastful ring in our voices. 
hitting, however childish and obvious, was too much for all of us. 
Miss Pole in ‘‘Cranford’’ declared that every man wished to be 
considered Samson and Solomon rolled We golfers 
think too little of Solomon, but we would do anything for 


The vanity of long 


into one. 


Samson’s reputation. 

In one of the very interesting articles that Duncan has been 
writing in Golf Illustrated he stated that he had not lately been 
; that Vardon 
been suffering from the same complaint, and in both cases he 
gave the same cause, a craze for long hitting engendered by 
Abe Mitchell’s mighty drives and the general talk about them, 
I do not know if the same thing has happened to amateurs ; 


’ 


swinging quite as he wished. He declared had 


but there is, at any rate, the same temptation, for the two young 
gentlemen at Oxford, Mr. Wethered and Mr. Tolley, have been 
hitting the ball out of sight, and nobody likes being left toiling 
sixty yards behind. When I feel particularly tempted to tie 
myself into a knot with futile slogging | remember a little incident 
of some twenty years ago, which I commend to others in a like 
case. Playing the fifth hole on a certain seaside course I came 
across a short shallow trench scraped in the ground, one end of 
it marked with a white stone. ‘‘ What’s this ?’’ I 
caddie. ‘‘ It’s the record drive,” “ And who 
made it?’ ‘‘ Mr. Blank, sir.” I did not know Mr. Blank, 
and imagined him some slashing young champion in embryo. 
Soon afterwards he was pointed out to me. He was a harmless, 
half-witted gentleman who daily played a round with his keeper. 


asked my 
he answered. 


To say this is to lay oneself open to that simple retort so difficult 
to answer, ‘‘ Sour grapes.”’ To drive a long way is a delightful 
and useful accomplishment. It ought to make the game very 
easy for ourselves, and it is undoubtedly disconcerting to the other 
It is very hard to play our best when we are severely 
outdriven. We know that from our 
further evidence be wanted, we see the way in which the ladies 
as a whole signally fail to do themselves justice in their matches 
against men. There are, I think, two reasons for this difficulty. 
One, a legitimate one, is that the enemy is always having much 
shorter approach shots to play than we are, and we cannot make 
Ourselves believe that he may, after all, fail to put his mashie 


side. 


own sensations and, if 
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Stornoway’s list for 1920 is also closed. The son of Desmond 


could have no finer advertisement. In going through the list 
of stallions one notes many interesting names, and I am led to 
that of Ultimus, happened that quite 
recently I saw some of his stock and was greatly impressed by 
them. 


is has not much chance of making good. 


pause at because it 
I realise, of course, that a g-guinea stallion such as he 
No doubt he and all 
other 9-guinea stallions would have done better had their owners 
It is the low fee which often sets 
y William the Third from Mary Miser 
Ultimus was a good winner, and I would 


fixed their fees at. 425 or £50. 
3 


a breeder shying. 
(a great brood mare) 
like to see breeders availing themselves of Mr. Gorham’s handsome 


horse at Telscombe in Sussex. 


T am at the end of my space, though I would like to 


refer to many other interesting — horses. Opportunities, 


however, will be forthcoming, and for the moment I must 


cry a halt. PHILIPPOS. 


SHORT DRIVING 


By BERNARD 


DARWIN. 


The 


second reason is not legitimate, and is, | am afraid, a more potent 


shot upon the green when we have to play a full iron shot. 


one. It is in one word vanity. We do not like to appear puny. 

[am very far from saying that it is foolish to try to drive 
further or impossible to learn to do so, but there are sensible and 
foolish ways of setting about it. If we are not too old or too 
set in our ways, we may experiment with our clubs, but it is 
decidedly dangerous. A classical instance is that of Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson after he had lost the final of the Amateur Champion- 
ship in 1903 to Mr. Maxwell. Finding that he could no longer 
quite keep up with some of the young bloods, he turned from 


an ordinary driver to one of the most enormous “ fishing rods’’ 


ever seen. It had a wonderful effect. Next year at Sandwich 
he drove magnificently and beat Mr. Maxwell after a great match : 
and I always think that had not that struggle in the morning 
taken too much out of him, he would probably have beaten 
Mr. ‘Travis in the afternoon and very likely have won another 
Championship, eighteen years after his first But, then, no 
one has ever had quite such deft hands and fingers or such a 
power of juggling with a club, and less talented people will find 
abnormal clubs a delusion. The wildest experiment they should 
try should be an inch or so of length, a little more weight, and 
something perhaps of a flatter lie, which may make them stand 
further off—always an aid to good driving—and smooth out the 
tangles of their swing. 

The real point seems to me to cultivate more assiduously 
than ever true hitting, and let the length ensue if it will. For 
let us look back on those red letter days when we have been 
conscious of some additional and precious yards, and try to 


recollect how we felt. If everything is not obscured in a ‘‘ rosy 


and golden haze,” if we really remember anything, it is that we 


were peculiarly steady on our feet, we had a nameless feeling 
of rhythm and balance, that it all seemed very easy. There 
was no terrific follow through with our coats wrinkled into a 
hundred folds and our knees prayerfully near the ground. We 
were just doing things in the right way and at the right time. 
In that article of Duncan’s he mentioned a curious effect of this 
over-hard hitting in his own case. He said that he was conscious 
of ‘‘ pivoting’ too much, That, I think, can only, as a rule, 
The pivoting or turning movement 


of the body round an imaginary axis has been dinned into our 


be a champion’s disease. 


ears from youth up, but more people do it too little, not too 
much. Most of us, when we hit too hard, do not pivot at all: 
we jump up on to both our toes at once, an action which is the 
very negation of pivoting. To turn too much is, of course, 
quite possible, but it is an excess of orthodoxy, a comparatively 
rare complaint, and it is orthodoxy that we want to cultivate 
in order to drive as far as our bodily powers will allow us. One 
of the things that makes Mr. Wethered’s driving so delightful 
as well as so imposing to look at is that alike in the work of his 
wrists and his body he is so beautifully orthodox. It is a perfectly 
easy and natural style, unconsciously founded on the first prin¢ i- 
ples we have all been taught. Those principles will make us 
hit as cleanly and truly as we can, and after that I doubt if any 


taking thought will add a cubit to our driving. 


a” 
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SHOOTING NOTES’ 


FLIGHT SHOOTING. 


ALF way down the winding lane that leads from 

the village to the ferry there is a ‘‘ window ”’ in the 

untrimmed blackthorn hedge through which, if you 

climb the bank, you may obtain a glimpse of another 

world—a world of water—2ooft. below you. At 
one time, so the fathers of the village will tell you, the sea 
lapped the edges of the bank on which you stand, and the lane 
itself was often knee deep in water—but that was long ago, 
before the New River was cut and the sea wall built. The sea 
is seven miles distant to-day at the nearest point, and the 
depth of the little lakes of water covering the green marshland, 
here and there, has shrunk from 2ooft. to 3ft. or 4ft. when, 
as now, the river is in flood. Excellent feeding ground for duck 
this, when the weather is too rough on the coast, and many 
a good day’s sport can be obtained working the reeds along 
the river bank and dyke. 

Do you mark the mill just inside the wall away to the left, 
and the solitary tree, a little further along, standing in defiance 
of the innumerable gales that have bent it at right angles to the 
bank ? Perhaps over the tree, perhaps over the mill, or some- 
where between those two landmarks, when the gathering grey 
of approaching night steals over the marshes, the duck will 
pass in flight. How do I know? There is no mystery about 
it—the duck feed on the saltings in the daytime and fly to the 
broads at night, and the spot I have indicated is in the direct 
line of flight between the two places; also, just here they are 
flying, as a rule, at a lower altitude, as they are not far off their 
journey’s end. Here, then, the flight-shooter should take his 
stand. 

Many sportsmen use a 
cumbersome tool and has many disadvantages. 
12 bore (if you can get one with elongated chambers so much 
the better) is quite good enough and can be handled with much 
greater ease and celerity. Use No. 4 shot. 

It is as well to have a good retriever—one high on the 
leg—as otherwise you will lose many birds. The pace the birds 
are travelling at will depend largely on the wind and may be 
anything between sixty and one hundred and twenty miles 
per hour. A good dog will often give notice of the approach 
of a “ flight’ long before the gunner can hear the beat of the 
wings—so watch your dog. When he pricks his ears and turns 
his face up to you, look out, sharp! Cover the bird approach- 
ing, for you have no time to spare; but do not shoot until it 
has passed over—to shoot at duck coming toward you is 


10 bore gun, but it is a heavy, 
The ordinary 


HIS LITT 


Hie blue sky was dappled with fleecy cloudlets, a soft 


breeze from the Atlantic 

surface of the sea loch. Tern, common gull, 

headed gull, black-backed gull, heron—all birds that 

seek their sustenance upon the waters formed a long, 
swooping, swaying, jostling, shrieking line from shore to shore. 
For the mackerel were coming in—a solid phalanx of silver 
in pursuit of the brit which lay so thick in the loch that you 
might scoop them up with your oars, and the sea-birds were 
reaping a glorious harvest. 

Not the sea-birds only; every coble or ancient tub that 
could by any means be persuaded to keep afloat was out upon 
the loch, and every man, woman and child of the tiny hamlet 
was pulling in the fine fat mackerel, hand over fist. : 

Fain would I, too, have launched boat and joined the 
happy throng, but that morning | was bound for “‘ the sooth 
country,’ away to the ancient town of Dumbarton 
that would not brook delay—and as my train steamed out 
of the little station whose walls are lapped by the incoming 
tide | took a last regretful look at the fast and furious sport of 
man and bird and composed my mind to graver matters. 

But it seemed that angling interest was, that day, bound 
to come between me and my work, for, arrived at Dumbarton 
and crossing the bridge over the Leven on my way to the house 
where grave and reverend signors were assembled in solemn 
conclave, | found a crowd gathered on either bank and in the 
middle of the river a man in waders and macintosh diligently 
whipping the waters. (To those who know Dumbarton and 
its climate I need not explain the presence of the macintosh. On 
three hundred days of the year it is the natives’ universal wear.) 

Now the Leven is a famous fishing river, its salmon trout 
are justly celebrated for both number and size, and in conse- 
quence it is very strictly preserved. The angler did not look 
like a man who had given much fine gold for the privilege of 
whipping the stream—still one never knows . . . But why 
the crowd? I turned up the neck of my coat against the Scotch 
mist which in other lands would be called heavy rain and paused 
to see what was going on. 

“ Ma-an, he’s poachin’ !”’ 


was shining 


black- 


ruffling the 


business 


a profoundly interested onlooker 
replied to my enquiry, ‘“‘ an’ the Bobbies is waitin’ for him.” 
Sure enough in the forefront of the crowd stood two 


constables—perhaps deterred from immediate arrest of the 


unwise, as, except for a lucky head shot, your chances are small, 
the feathers on the breast forming a shield that is almost 
impenetrable. 

When flight shooting in company, once you have taken up 
your stand, do not shift your position without warning your 
companions—the light fades quickly, and they may not be 
aware you have movcd ard so, accidentally, you may be addcd 
to the bag. 

Practice, quickness of sight and hearing, together with the 
ability to stand rough weather, are essential if the flight- 
shooter is ever to ‘‘ make good.” It is an _ exhilarating 
experience for those new to the sport, and not the least 
entertaining part is the tramp home in the dark, pipes alight, 
swopping varns. SPORTSMAN. 


AMMUNITION UNSATISFACTORY. 


Mr. Wallace enquires in a recent issue whether any sportsmen 
have found the -256 Mannlicher-Schoenauer ammunition unsatis- 
factory. If he refers to cartridges loaded with moddite, these 
facts may interest him. During the war, the Venison Supply 
Committee succeeded, after considerable difficulty, in securing 
the release of material for, and leave to arrange for the manu- 
facture of, certain quantities of rifle ammunition to be issued 
under the committees restrictions, in conjunction with the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland. The ‘256 ammunition and 
certain other descriptions was in 1917 loaded by the makers 
with moddite. In 1918 many instances of blown-back caps, 
strained bolts and other injuries were reported to me, and my 
own experience confirmed the complaints. The makers, after 
considerable demur (there was a war on!), agreed to withdraw 
the faulty issue, which they admitted had developed undue 
pressure, and exchange same for cordite. Gunmakers and the 
public were notified by me to that effect in the papers, and there 
seemed to be no more complaints, though I personally have 
never found cordite as comfortable to use and as easily cleaned 
as ‘‘ axite,’’ which was not on sale this season. As to Mr. 
Wallace’s remarks ve non-deadly effect of *256 bullets, does he 
refer to the soft nose with solid cover, or to the split-covered 
bullets? The former, I have found, require great accuracy, 
though they do not spoil the meat so badly. I may add that 
| have used the Mannlicher-Schonauer rifle for the last four 
seasons, and have killed over five hundred deer with it: it is 
easily cleaned and ‘‘ taken down,’ comparing favourably in 
this respect with the Mauser, which rifle, however, I prefer all 
round. D. H, CAtRNs. 


LE JOKE 


malefactor on the ground that the letter of the law demanded 
such action to be taken on /ervva firma, but more probably 
because they objected to wading through waist-deep water. 

‘“Ma-an, there’s anither ane!”’ cried the same spectator. 
‘* Half-a-dizzen since I cam’ here!” 

As he spoke the man in the river took a fine trout off his 
hook and slipped it into his macintosh pocket, then re-adjusting 
his tackle resumed his casting—all with absorbed, immovable 
countenance, and an utter ignoring of the presence of constables 
and crowd. 

Willingly, indeed, would I have lingered to watch the 
dénouement, but again duty called and, reluctantly, | moved on. 

Virtue, however, was in this case rewarded, for on my 
return, an hour later, the angler was still casting—was still, 
with the same stolid mien and total disregard of onlookers, 
slipping his catch into his macintosh pockets. The constables 
were still awaiting theiy catch; the crowd, swollen now to 
double its former size, was still breathlessly expectant. 

‘“Ma-an, he’s ta’en a dizzen or mair fine fish since ye were 
here,’ cried my former informant. “If he goes on muckle 
langer he’ll empty the Leven! ”’ 

Apparently the fisherman, himself, began to think that 
it was time to call a halt, for even as I looked he reeled in and 
began slowly and solemnly to wade ashore. The instant his 
foot was on the bank the policemen nabbed him. He turned a 
blankly unmoved gaze upon them. 

‘Now for thae fish, if vow please!’’ loudly and authorita- 
tively spake the constables and, one on either side of the 

thrust their hands into the big macintosh pockets 
then withdrew them as if stung by wasps, while their 
faces crimsoned to the roots of their sandy hair. 

‘“ Wha-a-at—Wha-a-at ?"’ they gasped. 

Still without uttering a word and without a quiver of his 
wooden features the man thrust his own hands into his pockets 
and turned them inside out to the gaze of the crowd. 

Split right across the bottom! .. . his catch 
slithered through into its native element ! 

Then the man gave utterance to his first and last remark : 
“ Ah’m afraid that yve’re a wee bit wet,’’ he said in solemnly 
, travelling over the sodden 
Then he turned and walked 
7M. 2: 


poacher, 


had but 


compassionate accents, his eye 
garments of his would-be captors. 
away, with extreme dignity, towards the town. 





